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SOUTHLAND 
LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


Insurance in Force 


Over $75,000,000.00 
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HARRY L. SEAY, President 


CLARENCE E. LINZ, 
Vice President & Treas. 


P. N. THEVENET, 
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Robert F. Moore, Secretary 
TEXAS ~— TENNESSEE 

WANTED GENERAL AGENTS. We are prepared to give 

attractive general agents’ contracts in the above States to 

men of experience, proven success, character and some financial 

worth, possessing executive ability and energized initiative. 


Wilfred S. McLeod, Agency Manager. 


PAUL V. MONTGOMERY, The Southern States Life Insurance Company 
Vice President & Actuary Atlanta, Ga. 
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A $5,000 Policy In THE UNITED LIFE 
and ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
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West Virginia 
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Beginning May Ist we will offer terri- 
tory in these states to Agents who can sell 
the best Accident and Health P 
the insurance field. 


THIS IS VIRGIN TERRITORY 


Communicate with the Home Office 
today regarding writing commis- 


olicies in 


sions and territory available. 








Inter-State 
BUSINESS MEN’S ACCIDENT ASS’N 


tie Oldest Organization of Its Kind in America 








BROWN HOTEL BLDG.— DES MOINES, [OWA 


ERNEST W. BROWN, Sec'y-Treas. 
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PAYS 


$5,000,'the face of the policy 
in case of death from any 
cause. 


$10,000, or DOUBLE the 
face of the policy, in case of 
deathfromanyACCIDENT. 


$15,000, or THREE TIMES 
the face of the policy in case 


of death from certain SPEC- 
IFIED ACCIDENTS. 


$50 PER WEEK, direct to 
the insured, in case of total 
disability as a result of ac- 
cidental injury, for a period 
not to exceed 52 weeks; and 
after that $25 PER WEEK 
throughout the period of 
disability. 


A Sound, Conservative- 
New England Institution 


United Life and Accident 
Insurance Company 


Home Office, United Life Bldg. 


Concord, N. H. 
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A COUNTRY-WIDE INSTITUTION! WHY? 


When a business institution shows consistent growth 
there is sure to be a reason behind it. The growth of the 
Reliance Life Insurance Company is easily explainable. The 
reason lies in Perfect Protection. This company presents 
through its Perfect Protection policy something unique in 
life insurance, a policy that covers the contingencies of life, 
as well as those of death. 


More and more people, from Maine to California, are 
placing their reliance in Perfect Protection—because it offers 
to them a means of insuring themselves and their loved ones 
against privation, whether by reason of sickness, accident, or 
death. Alli this in a policy so well devised that it is within 
the reach of every pocketbook. It will be worth your while 
to look into it. 


But That’s Not All 


There are three excellent reasons four seeking a contract 
with the Reliance Life. First—the company is financially 
“as sound as a dollar.” Second—it markets Perfect Pro- 
tection Policies, which are in demand and therefore readily 
salable. Third—the company has plenty of room for addi- 
tional agency material. 
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Reliance Life Insurance Company 








PITTSBURGH, PA. ora 
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FIRE INSURANCE IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1923 


Last Year’s Volume of Business Was Largest in History, But 
Underwriting Was Transacted at a Loss 


N 1923, the fire insurance business in the United States 
reached the largest volume in history, but, nevertheless, 
produced an underwriting loss. .\lthough the premium in- 
come of the 249 stock fire insurance companies reporting to the 
New York Insurance Department, which probably transact 90 
er cent of the country’s fire insurance, amounted to $845,041,- 
91, or $8,000,000 more than for the similar group in the pre- 
Vious peak year, 1920, the losses and expenses, paid and unpaid, 
required such tremendous sums that, even though dividend pay- 
ments decreased. there was a net loss in surplus last year ot 
nearly $7,000,000. 

Comparisons of aggregates for 1923 with those of the 
previous year show that the invested capital (including deposit 
capital of foreign companies) increased $13,162,994; assets in- 
creased $86,827,698: net surplus decreased $6,756,504; net 
premiums increased $126,877,953 ; total income increased $107,- 
953,828, loss payments increased $29,212,904; dividend pay- 
ments decreased $917,778, and total disbursements increased 
$66,981,379. 

Some idea of the growth in size of the companies and in the 
volume of their transactions may be gained by a comparison of 
certain items with similar items for 1906—the year in which 
the great San Francisco conflagration occurred. 

In that year the loss payments were about $230,000,000, 
whereas in 1923 they were over $453,000,000, or nearly twice 
as much as in the conflagration year. At the end of 1906 the 
assets aggregated $418,599,406, but are now over a billion dol- 
lars greater, standing at $1,474,158,550. In 1906, the capital 


and surplus amounted to $181,160,113, but have now increased 
to $618,597,063. 

During the seventeen years that have elapsed since the year 
of the San Francisco catastrophe, the fire insurance com- 
panies have much broadened their service to the public and 
Many of them now 
write not only fire insurance, but marine, tornado, hail, motor 
vehicle and other allied lines, such business being included in 
the transactions tabulated in pages 35 to 37 of this issue of THE 
It is clear from the facts here stated that the fire 
insurance companies are rendering a valuable and necessary 
service to the people, frequently without underwriting profit, 
and that they are constantly augmenting the resources which 


strengthened the protection they offer. 


SPECTATOR. 


guarantee their policies. 

\ notable feature, in this connection, is the growing number 
of companies whose stockholders have placed very large sums 
at the risk of the business, in backing their companies’ policies 
It was not so many years ago 
that companies having $1,000,000 capital were very few in 


for the security of customers. 


number, but the table presented in this issue now lists 66 
American companies with from $1,000,000 to $18,000,000 of 
The tabulations presenting the essential statistics for 
\merican and foreign stock fire insurance com- 


capital. 
16323 of the 
panies reporting to the New York Insurance Department, with 
aggregates, will be found of much interest. It should be borne 
in mind that a number of these companies also transact marine 
insurance, their figures as shown including their total trans- 


actions. 
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LIFE AGENTS BRIEF ISSUED 


1924 Edition of Vest Pocket Publication Is Ready--Its Completeness 
Compactness and Early Issuance Make it of Great 
Value to Agents 


The 1924 edition of that popular annual, The Vest Pocket 
Life Agents Brief, was published early this week by the Spec- 
tator Company, and contains new features, as well as the 
standard information, so that it is now more valuable to life 
insurance agents than ever before. 

Although new features have been introduced which make 
possible the giving of further and better information than here- 
tofore, the data has in some cases been more compactly 
arranged, so that the book is thinner than last year, and fits 
into the pocket more readily. There is, therefore, a vast amount 
of valuable information in a relatively small space. The book 
fits easily into the vest pocket, it being printed on very thin 
Bible paper, and its size being only 234 by 5% inches. 


NEw FEATURES IN THE 1924 EDITION 

A new and valuable feature of the 1924 edition is the inclu- 
sion of tables showing the actual net cost of insurance protec- 
tion, taking into account the surrender values at the end of 
two periods, 10 and 15 years. These tables cover whole life, 
20-payment life and 20-year endowment policies issued respect- 
ively in 1909 and 1914, at ages 25, 35, 45 and 55, and showing 
the actual net costs of policies issued in 1909 for 10 years and 
15 years, and of policies issued in 1914 for 10 years. In reach- 
ing the actual net costs, there is deducted from the total pre- 
mium payments for the period, the dividends credited and the 
surrender values, so that these figures represent what it would 
cost the policyholder for insurance if he carried his policy for 
10 years or I5 years and then surrendered same for cash. This 
set of tables is a great improvement over the former net cost 
tables. 

Another innovation is the showing of annual dividends for 
IO years instead of for 5 years, that is, showing the 1924 scale 
of dividends on policies issued in each of the 10 preceding 
years. 


OTHER CONTENTS OF THIS SERVICEABLE Vest Pocket Book 
The Life Agents Brief gives participating and non-partici- 
pating premium rates at each age for 134 companies for the 
most generally used forms of policies. This information is 
so arranged that it is possible to turn to a given age and find 
the premium rates for any or all of the companies listed at that 
age. Policy provisions are treated in a similar manner under 
each sub-division, thus making it possible to see at a glance the 
particulars of all companies with respect to any one provision. 
Industrial insurance tables contain the amounts of insurance 
purchased by weekly payments of 5, 10 and 25 cents on the 
whole life, 20-payment life and 20-year endowment plans. 
There is also a list of companies accepting sub-standard 
risks, and companies issuing life insurance in connection with 
bank deposits. 
The financial strength of the companies and the name of 


the secretary of each company are given in another tabulation 
Cash surrender values for an extended number of ye 
also shown in a series of tables. 


ars are 


ANNUAL AND DEFERRED DivipENps 

A most important division of the Life Agents Brief js its 
dividend section. Among the dividend tabulations is a table 
showing the annual dividends paid in 1924 on ordinary life, 20. 
payment life and 20-year endowment policies issued at ages 
25, 30, 35, 40, 45, 50, 55 and 60. 

Other tables present the dividends paid in 1924 on policies 
with deferred dividend periods of 5, 10, 15 and 20 years. 


FurRTHER ADDITIONS TO THE 1924 EpITION 

Additional features in the 1924 edition of the Life Agents 
Brief are a department devoted to group insurance, containing 
rates, policy provisions and general analysis of the service 
rendered by the companies transacting this class of insurance: 

The United States Government insurance rates and surren- 
der values for various classes of policies, with 1924 dividends 
on three forms of policies; 

A synopsis of the double indemnity feature for the various 
classes and also a full list of States permitting the use of pre- 
liminary term insurance. 


OTHER ATTRACTIVE Divisions 

Among the important features of policy analysis are, those 
covering total and permanent disability ; incontestability; non- 
forfeiture and loan provisions, as well as other desirable infor- 
mation. This section is prepared even more compactly and 
conveniently than heretofore. 

The Life Agents Brief has long been a most popular vest 
pocket publication among insurance field men. Thousands of 
life insurance men have used and commended the Life Agents 
Brief and it has proved itself to be a most complete, convenient 
and compact reference work. 

The 1924 edition contains 458 pages, issued in olive greet 
Hexible binding, with title stamped in gold on the front cover. 
The price of this comprehensive vest pocket publication, which 
is indispensable to progressive agents, is $2 per copy. 


SpEcIAL NOTICE 

Tre Spectator recently announced the publication of The 
Handy Guide to Premium Rates, Applications and Policies fot 
i924, a standard work of 1662 pages containing complete 
policies of companies, etc. The Handy Guide sells at $4 pet 
copy and the Life Agents Brief at $2 per copy. The publishers 
are making a special offer to fill orders of both books together 
for $5, provided such orders are received by mail, accompanied 
by remittance, before May 30, 1924. This is an especially 
liberal offer, and one well worthy of acceptance by life agents. 
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THE WESTERN SITUATION 

O single issue raised in the fire insur- 

ance business during the past ten 
months has roused any such interest as 
has been developed by the break between 
the Western Union and the Western In- 
surance Bureau. As compared with 
previous months, April has proved rather 
scant in point of news developments on 
this subject, and yet under the surface 
there has been plenty of action. So far 
as THE SPECTATOR can learn, the result of 
these activities has further proved a state- 
ment made in its pages, some time ago, to 
the effect that despite the diplomatic vic- 
tory of the Union in respect to the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, the Bureau has so far been the 
actual winner. At that time this appeared 
obvious because of the fact that the 
Bureau was still maintaining all its ad- 
vantages, against which the Union was 
fighting, and the profits, if any, from such 
advantages continued to accrue to them. 
There now appears still further reason 
to believe that, in the field, the Bureau is 
ina very strong position. With separa- 
tion again under way, the Bureau has had 
time to marshal its forces, with the result 
that it can safely be said that some Union 
members are finding nothing but trouble 
when they attempt to carry out the 
famous policy established automatically 
by the break between the two Western 
governing bodies. Establishing a policy 
of separation is one thing and enforcing 
it is another, as no doubt many Union 
members are discovering. 


DEMAND FOR GROUP LIFE 
INSURANCE 
66 HE Vacuum Oil Company sin- 
cerely endeavors to treat its em- 
ployees in department of the 
business with genuine consideration,” ac- 
cording to a statement from an official 
source. Such a policy of industrial opera- 


every 


tion should create a spirit of contentment 
and loyalty. Yet suddenly, on the morn- 
ing of April 17, 1924, seven hundred 
employees of the Vacuum Oil Company 
met at the plant’s gate in Bayonne, N. J., 
and declared a strike. Apparently the 
company’s policy in this instance had 
failed to keep these workers contented and 
loyal. 

The strikers’ demands were: a Io per 
cent wage increase, various minor con- 
cessions and life insurance with sick and 
disability benefits. The company justly 
refused the first demand, conclusively 
proving that it was paying its employees 
the same wages paid in other refineries 
for work of a corresponding kind. The 
strikers themselves 
amenable by accepting this rejection. The 


showed decently 


various minor concessions asked were 
easily and equitably adjusted to the satis- 
faction both of company and workers. 
The final settlement then hinged upon the 
strikers’ demand for life insurance cover- 
age. Thus brought face to face with the 
proposition, the company doubtless saw at 
once the advantages to itself in granting 
group life coverage. It acceded also to 
this demand and the strikers cheerfully 
returned to work. They now had what 
they really wanted. 

Suffice it to say, an ill wind that blows 
nobody good. <A large independent or- 
ganization in the oil industry has had an 
object lesson. Through being forced by 
a labor disturbance to provide the advan- 
tages of group life insurance protection, 
it might do well to revamp its stated 
policy of sincere endeavor to treat its 
employees with genuine consideration, by 
incorporating into its policy, affecting 
every plant, a provision for complete 
group life insurance with sick and dis- 
ability benefits. Such action would have 
a doubly benéficial and reciprocal effect. 
Its protection would save the company 
money and its benefits would strengthen 
the policy of keeping the employees con- 
tented and loyal. 

Group life insurance is making large 
The 


value of it soon wins the 


5 


gains. 


appreciation of its large industrial policy- 
holders. A crisis, such as this just under- 
gone by the Vacuum Oil Company, 
should be an omen prompting action 
among those industrialists who are hold- 
ing off, still considering a group policy. 
Agents have in this case a strong ex- 
ample for a talking point. 





THE DEADLY KISS 

ONSTITUTIONALLY, habitually 

and unceremoniously, kissing, by and 
large, is an unassailable and universal 
prerogative; but eugenically, medically 
and, in the future, insurably this practi- 
cally unanimous international pastime is 
taboo. In the year 3000 A. D., when our 
great-grand posterity are patriarchs of a 
Utopia built largely upon the benefits of 
life insurance, all germless humanity will 
reminisce about those struggling times 
when microbes were being isolated and 
preventive hygiene began the extinction 
of disease. Reminisci osculatorum will 
be a dispassionate topic before antiqua- 
rian medical societies discussing the 
eradication of tuberculosis among their 
ancestors of the mechanical age. The 
cognoscenti will cite the year 1924 when 
Dr. Donald B. Armstrong, assistant sec- 
retary of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, discovered kissing as an 
“extra-hazardous occupation” from the 
standpoint of health. 

[f life insurance companies come to re- 
gard kissers as poor risks, then popular 
interest in osculation will wane. It will 
not be long until the unfortunate youth 
who retrogrades to contaminative oscula- 
tion will be rejected as an applicant for 
Ultimate super-civilization 
will class osculation with the several 
highly uneugenic practices, and accord- 
ingly will relegate it to the discard. His- 
torically the demise of the kiss will be 
traceable. In the basilica at Rome a 
marble St. Peter will have long been 
minus a toe through the osculatory de- 
votions of countless pious pilgrims. The 
Blarney Stone will have disappeared, 
osculated out of existence. Osculatory 
amours will be a part of mythology. The 
verb to kiss will be obsolete. One of the 
high points in life insurance progress will 
have been passed. 


insurance. 


—The Georgia Association of Insurance Agents, 
at its recent convention in Columbus, went on record 
as endorsing the establishment of local boards in 


every place having two or more local agents, 
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JAMES ABRAHAM GARFIELD 
(1831-1881) 


Born not only in poverty, but surrounded by want and suffering, favored in nothing and want- 
ing in everything which makes up the joys of life—-such was the childhood of James A. Garfield, one 
of our log-cabin presidents, our second martyred chief executive and twentieth in line of succession. He 
was a true child of nature, without one ray of genuine hope discovered to light his youth, a boy, how- 
ever, of determination, who matured into a man who believed in himself and went on patiently and 
purposefully, preparing to accept the highest post when the hour should strike, a man who was never 
surprised by the biggest events, one to whom criticism and discouragements served only as friction and 
better to propel the great engine of his mind, a man of fate. 


He was born in the little frontier town of Orange, in Ohio, in 1831, going to school for a month 
each winter and plugging hard at manual labor the other eleven months of the year. At sixteen he 
struck out for himself, determining upon a seafaring life. Instead of a ship, he took passage on a 
canal-boat, becoming a tow-path boy and serving as such until illness sent him home, where he looked 
through the small end of the telescope of life and saw the future in all its bigness ahead of him. He be- 
came a school-teacher, then a carpenter, then a farmer, then a professor of ancient languages, after- 
ward the president of Hiram College, and finally a lawyer and politician. 


When the Civil War began, Garfield jumped into the fray, being commissioned a colonel and 
winning promotion to a major-generalship for gallantry at Shiloh and Chickamauga. In 1862 he 
resigned and was elected to Congress, and immediately began to attack Lincoln. His capacity for 
hard work won him important committee chairmanships, and his fame as an eloquent speaker soon be- 
came national. It was in 1880 that Garfield was nominated for the presidency. He had not been 
mentioned for the post and was in the Republican convention as the sponsor for another Ohio candi- 
date, Sherman. The vigorous contest between Roscoe Conkling for Grant and Blaine for himself led 
to a deadlock for thirty-one ballots, and Garfield was suggested as a compromise. His nomination was 
quickly secured. A\s president, Garfield failed to keep party peace, and was in trouble all the time 
with office-seekers. A disgruntled one of these, Guiteau, assassinated him in a Washington railroad 
station, a few months after his inauguration, and he died the following September. 


Garfield was but another noble example for us all. In reaching his eminence he never crawled 
an inch. He moved upward as the eagle goes to the mountain-top. He was a recognized leader, a 
master of all subjects. Whatever he set out to do he did with all his might. His estimate of a man 
was based on his capacity for hard work. E-very effort of life, whether public or private, was to him 
an opportunity for the emulation of a lofty ideal. 


As efforts, both public and private, were lofty ideals to Garfield, why not make life insurance 
your ideal for the protection of your family ? 


The Prudential 
mii Insurance Company of America 


CIBRALTAR ” Epwarp D. DuFFIgLD, President 
: Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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LIFE INDEX PUBLISHED 


Contains Great Amount of Useful 
Information Concerning Legal 
Reserve Life Companies 
ISSUED EARLIER THAN USUAL 
Presents Interesting Special Tables Relat- 
ing to Disability, Double Indemnity 

and Group Business 
The fifty-fifth annual edition of that most 
valuable “The Life Insurance 
Policyholders Pocket Index,” has been pub- 
fished by The Spectator Company, New York. 


publication, 


for years this publication has been the first to 
show the results achieved by the various insur- 
ance companies in the year preceding. As such 
its publication 1s anxiously anticipated by the 
oreat life insurance fraternity. This book con- 
tains 108 pages of condensed, accurate and use- 
fil information as to the legal reserve life in- 
surance companies of the United States, and 
also includes a Canadian department, embrac- 
ing similar date as to numerous Canadian com- 
panies. 

This pocket publication presents statistics in 
comparative form for the last five calendar 
years under the general heads of income, dis- 
bursements, insurance account, and assets, lia- 
bilities and surplus. The column headings in- 
clude premiums received; interest and other 
receipts; total income: death claims, including 
dividend additions; matured endowments and 


and ceased policies; 


total to policyhold- 


annuities; surrendered 
dividends to policyholders ; 
ers; taxes; actual expenses of management: 
total disbursements ; excess of income over dis- 
bursements; policies issued and revised: amount 
insured (including additions) ; whole number of 
policies in force; whole amount insured; insur- 
ance gained during the year; average amount 
total 


capital: admitted assets, 


of each policy in force; reserves: lia- 
bilities, exclusive of 
funds apportioned or set aside; unassigned 
funds and capital. 

In addition to the name, location and date of 
organization of each company, the names of the 
principal officers, the capital, if any, and the 
reserve basis are also given. 

Industrial insurance companies are separately 
tabulated in an additional table, presenting indi- 
vidually for such companies the number and 


amount of ordinary policies written and in 


force, and number and amount of industrial 
policies written and in force. 

Features in the 1924 edition of the Index are 
tables giving disability premiums received and 
losses paid, and double indemnity premiums re- 
ceived and losses paid. 

A useful and interesting table presents the 
detailed statements of the life insurance com- 
panies having over $100,000,000 of insurance in 
force, 

A table showing group insurance in 1923 and 
giving the number and amount of policies writ- 
ten, the number and amount of policies in force, 
and the increase in amount during the year of 
group insurance policies is included. 
also a list of State Insurance officials. 


There is 
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Life Insurance 








“The Life Insurance Policyholders Pocket 
Index” sells at seventy-five cents per copy in 
manila binding, and at $1.25 in flexible pocket 
book. 

This is a most serviceable and convenient 
pocket reference work, and should be in the 
possession of every life insurance manager or 
solicitor. 


PLANS NEW HOME OFFICE 


New York Life May Build on Madi- 
son Square Garden Site 


PRESENT QUARTERS INADEQUATE 


Company Has Outgrown Broadway Struc- 
ture—Efficiency Will Govern Character 
of New Building 

New quarters have become essential to the 
New York Life Insurance Company, and in 
consequence thereof, the daily papers of the 
city last week carried stories to the effect that 
the New York Life Insurance Company would 
build a 


magnificent new office building 
on the the famous “Madison 
Square Garden. The company owns this prop- 
erty, which it acquired through mortgage fore- 
Tentative plans 
are actually under way to make use of the 


soon 


present site of 


closures several years ago. 
property for a home office building, although 
not upon any such extensive scale as the daily 
newspaper stories indicated. 

The present home offices of the New York 
Life admit of no extension, the foundation of 
the building being already loaded to capacity. 
Furthermore the buildine is not well adapted to 
the use of such a large organization and much 
time is lost by the employees in communicating 
between floors. At present a building next to 
the 
munication 


cfiices is being used, direct com- 


home 
the two buildings being 
This 


con- 


between 
secured by the use of an enclosed bridge. 
condition adds to the undesirability of 


tinuing there longer. 

Investigation has made it clear to the officers 
the New York Life that a 
size as they desire cannot be 


New York 


For this reason they 


and trustees of 
site of such 
secured in the business sections of 
at any reasonable figure. 
are actively considering the redevolpment of 
the Madison Square Garden site, although the 
present leases of that building are so good as 
to make it one of the company’s best invest- 
ments. The fact that this condition may not 


obtain many years more, however, is being 
taken into consideration. 

Plans for the projected new building are as 
yet very tentative. Officers of the company are 
studying the recent developments in life insur- 
ance company home offices as opportunity oc- 
curs to them. As one officer of the company 
said, the building will be developed from the in- 
side and when the most efficient arrangement 
of floor space possible has been decided upon, 


No 


thought of magnificence or sensational height 


the walis will be built around such a plan. 


is being entertained. 
It is not planned to take any active steps 


this year. 


PURCHASE MARYLAND 
ASSURANCE 





Eureka Life Interests Acquire Balti- 
more Company 


J. C. MAGINNIS ELECTED PRESIDENT 


F. Highlands Burns Remains as Director— 
Companies Have Over $37,500,000 
Business in Force 

Battimore, Mp., April 21.—Interests iden- 
tified with the Eureka Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Baltimore on Monday completed pur- 
chase of the Maryland Assurance Corporation 
of Baltimore. The combined enterprise has 
more than 131,000 policyholders, business in 
force exceeding $37,500,000, assets, €X- 
clusive of capital stock exceeding $2,500,000. 

Of the 50,000 outstanding shares of the Mary- 
land Assurance Corporation 48,632 were bought 
by the Eureka interests at $14.10 a share. The 
remaining 1368 shares, held largely by em- 
ployees of the Maryland Assurance Corpora- 
tion, will be bought at $16 each, the price at 
which they were originally sold. 

Officers of the corporation were elected as 
follows: J. C. Maginnis, president: J. Barry 
Mahool, vice-president; Charles O. Hall, secre- 
tary; J. N. Warfield, Jr., treasurer: directors, 
Mr. Maginnis, F. Highlands Burns, William H. 
Fehsenfeld, Charles O. Hall, Jacob S. New, 
Edward Plummer, A. W. Mears. Mr. Mahool 
and Mr. Warfield. 

The Eureka Life Insurance Company was in- 
corporated in 1882 and was conducted for many 
years as a local accident, health and limited life 
insurance company. In 1918 the entire capital 
stock was purchased by the Conservation Com- 


and 


pany, the latter being organized by Mr. Magin- 
nis, and since then the Eureka Life has been 
very successful. The assets, which in 1918 were 
approximately $600,000, are now over $1,800,- 
insurance in force then 
The 
surance in force to-day is over $22,500,000. 

It is a coincidence that Mr. Maginnis organ- 
ized the Conservation Company and took over 
the Eureka Life Insurance Company in 1918 
and the late John T. Stone launched his Mary- 
land Assurance Corporation during the same 
Mr. Stone at that time was president of 
the Maryland Casualty Company 


oco. The amount of 


approximated $8,000,000. amount of in- 


vear. 


CHANGE IN FIRM NAME ONLY 
William Breiby Had Long Been a Member 
of Firm of Fackler & Fackler 
last week the 
in the firm name of the old New 
nership of consulting actuaries long known as 


In announcing recent change 


York part- 


Fackler & Fackler, it was erroneously stated 
that William Breiby had just been admitted to 
the firm, its title being changed to Fackler, 
Fackler & Breiby. of fact, Mr: 
Breiby had been a member of the 


As a matter 


irm since 


June 1, 1919, so that the alteration in name 
meant no change in the composition of the 
firm, which includes David Parks Fackler, 
F. A. S., his son, Edward B. Fackler, F. A. S., 


and William Breiby, F. A. S. 
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THE NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY has over a LIF 

THOUSAND MILLION DOLLARS 

in securities and valid credits. By 

WHY IS THAT IMPORTANT? he 

Chiefly because this immense sum is a measure of the service which the Company is of New 

to render to the public in the future. and be 

If it had no money it could render no service. No life insurance company becomes the Un 
great without rendering great public service. THAT’S the law of life insurance. 

THE NEW YORK LIFE — 
has over FOUR THOUSAND MILLIONS of insurance in force. ar hy 
WHY IS THAT IMPORTANT? Demor 

Chiefly because this is another measure of the Company’s service to the public. Stated 
differently, it means that it has contracted to pay, under certain definite conditions, 
in which the policy-holders must do their part, over FOUR THOUSAND MILLION | 
DOLLARS to its members. er 
Defini 
THE NEW YORK LIFE Words 
paid to, and on account of, policy-holders in 1923 over ONE HUNDRED AND SIX- Devote 
TY-FIVE MILLION DOLLARS and since organization has paid on that account over 
TWO BILLION DOLLARS. ; THE F 
WHY IS THAT IMPORTANT? ae 
Chiefly because this is the heart of the whole matter; this is the final measure of its ont 
service. ‘ane 

THE NEW YORK LIFE RESER 

paid policy-holders in dividends in 1923 over FORTY-SIX MILLION DOLLARS. ING F 
WHY IS THAT IMPORTANT? ssi 

Chiefly because those dividends reduced the agreed cost of insurance by so much. SURAN 

Dividends, so-called, are a measure of the economy with which a life company’s busi- BENEF 

ness is managed. It’s ALL A QUESTION of service. OF SE 

Unless a life insurance company renders service it will not grow; it will not deserve to CERTA 

grow. NESS; 

THE ROAD TO A BILLION DOLLARS IN ASSETS IS PAVED WITH MILLIONS FUNCT 

OF SCIENTIFICALLY BENEFICENT ACTS. FROM; 

There is no charity anywhere in it. It is first a service in money. And then, too, NUMEI 

it is a service in what may be called intangible values: In responsibility, in self-respect, 

in good citizenship, in obedience to the law, in integrity, in all the impulses that make 

aman stand on his own two feet and do a man’s part. 

I am not sure that the service rendered by this Company in seventy-nine years in in- PRIC 

tangible values has not been worth more to the public than its service in the two billion 

dollars already accounted for and the billion dollars now on hand. ’ 

We are still doing business and have room for more good policy-holders and for more “ 

good agents. 

THE 
NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 346 Broadway, N. Y. 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President CHICA’ 
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THE ESSENCE OF 
LIFE INSURANCE 


By William Breiby, F.A.S. 


Associated with the firm of Fackler 
and Fackler, Consulting Actuaries, 
of New York City, one of the oldest 
and best known actuarial firms in 
the United States. 


Basic Principles Clearly Explained. 
Only a Knowledge of Simple Arith- 
metic is Needed to Understand 
Demonstrations. 


This Valuable New Book Contains 
Definitions of Commonly Used 
Words and Phrases, and Chapters 
Devoted to 


THE FUNCTIONS OF LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE AND HOW PROVIDED; 
KINDS OF LIFE INSURANCE POLI- 
CIES; BASIC PRINCIPLES; CALCU- 
LATION OF NET PREMIUMS AND 
RESERVES; PRACTICAL OPERAT- 
ING FUNCTIONS; LEGAL RESER- 
VES OTHER THAN FULL NET 
PREMIUM RESERVES; LIFE _ IN- 
SURANCE POLICIES; ADDITIONAL 
BENEFITS; OTHER EXTENSIONS 
OF SERVICES; COMMENTS ON 
CERTAIN FEATURES OF THE BUSI- 
NESS; MORTALITY TABLES AND 
FUNCTIONS DERIVED THERE- 
FROM; HINTS TO AGENTS. ALSO 
NUMEROUS TABLES. 


PRICE, in Cloth Binding $3. 


Discounts on quan tity orders 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Publishers 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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One Hundred Ways of Canvassing for 
Life Insurance 

A book for every life insurance agent to 
“read, mark, learn and inwardly digest” is that 
new collection of gems of salesmanship entitled 
“One Hundred Ways of Canvassing for Life 
Insurance,” by William Alexander. This work 
is the fifth and last of Alexander’s Educational 
Series, and crowns that excellent series in a 
manner which will enable the students of the 
earlier books to so apply their knowledge as 
to reap a golden harvest. 

In this latest volume Mr. Alexander, who 
is widely known as the secretary of the 
Equitable Life Assurance 
United States, and has also gained an enviable 
reputation as a clear and forceful educational 


Society of the 


writer upon life insurance, presents practical 
canvassing plans selected from a large num- 
her of contributions, either furnished by those 
who have used them successfully or which are 
in general use. 

Mr. Alexander has attacked the problem of 
selling life insurance from many angles, and 
has coliated and presented in this new book a 
great variety of methods of approaching pros- 
pects and_ effectually presenting irresistible 
arguments to them in favor of their taking life 
insurance. 

But, Mr. Agent, you must read this book in 
order to profit by its income-increasing sug- 
gestions, and if you do so, you will never regret 
the investment of $3.50 made in securing its 
assistance in your every-day work. Send to 
The Spectator Company, its publishers, to-day 
for a copy. 

The other books embraced in William Alex- 
ander’s Educational Series are: What Life 
Insurance Is and What It Does: How to Sell 
Insurance; The Prosperous Agent, and the Art 
of Insurance Salesmanship. 

GREAT-WEST LIFE’S PROMOTIONS 
C. T. Milner Made Manager at Chicago— 
Other Changes Announced 
The board of directors of the Great-West 
Life Assurance Company, Winnipeg, Canada, 
has just approved and announced the following 
promotions among the members of its person- 
nel: C. A. Butler becomes superintendent of 
Eastern agencies, with headquarters at Mon- 
treal: in Toronto, T. Milton Taylor has been 
made branch manager for Ontario, with W. P. 
Mullen as assistant manager and cashier; at 
Chicago, Ill, C. T. Milner becomes branch 
manager with supervision over the company’s 
business in that State; and at Ottawa, Canada, 
AE. 

the Ottawa division. 

All of these men have been with the Great- 
West Life for some time and thoroughly un- 
derstand the company’s ideals. C. T. Milner is 
the only manager named in the United States: 


Robinson was appointed inspector for 


and his choice is a fortunate one, as he is well 
qualified, both in experience and practice, for 
the post his efforts have earned. 

—T. W. Blackburn, secretary of the American Life 
Convention, has issued a leaflet explaining “Reserves, 
Cash Surrenders and Policy Loans.” 
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APPROVE TAX PROGRAM 





State Officials Write U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce 


W. R. BAKER ACTIVELY INTERESTED 
Kansas Superintendent Will Present Mat- 
ter to Legislature 
Wasutneton, D. C., April 22—State insur- 
ance officials are in sympathy with the desires 
of the insurance industry to secure a reduction 
of special State taxes and bring about uniform- 
ity of tax laws, according to letters that have 
been received by the insurance department of 

the United States Chamber of Commerce. 
Insurance officials from the various States 
have been invited to attend the convention of 
the chamber in Cleveland next month, and sev- 
eral will speak before the insurance group on 
Copies of the 


Several 


the question of special taxes. 
advisory insurance committee’s report have been 
sent to these officials, and several have written 
in to the chamber placing their approval upon 
the outline of the situation contained therein. 

“The total collections of this department for 
the calendar year 1922 were $923,364.54,” wrote 
Wiiliam R. Baker, Superintendent of Insurance 
for Kansas. “The appropriations for the main- 
tenance of the department totaled $44,500, and 
yet the act of 1871, which created the insurance 
department for the State of Kansas, clearly 
contemplated that the collections of the depart- 
ment should be used for the purpose of defray- 
ing the departmental expenses. We have grown 
entirely away from that and are now produc- 
ing more than one-eighth of the entire revenue 
of the State. 

“As an indication of the expense of this 
method of indirect taxation I wish to cite the 
instance of the municipal tax as applied to the 
fire insurance companies. In 1922 this class 
of companies paid to municipalities in this State 
the sum of $36,960.98. <A flat percentage load- 
ing on fire insurance premiums in these munici- 
palities returned to the companies $50,258.35, 
an excess of $13,297.37, or more than-one-third 
of the taxes paid by the companies. Very 
possibly this is a fair average excess when ap- 
plied to the loading on life and casualty pre- 
miums, which means that the people of the 
State are paying approximately $1,300,000 and 
receiving back $923,000. 

“T expect to lay this matter before our legis- 
lature next January, and hope that I shall be 
successful in an effort to do away with this 
cumbersome method of tax collection.” 

ie are t-.1 x 
Journal of the Chartered Insurance 
Institute 

A set of the Journal of the Chartered Insur- 
ance Institute of Great Britain, complete from 
volume 3 to volume 26, is now available and 
may be obtained at an attractive price. Those 
whose sets of the Journal are incomplete may 
be able to obtain missing volumes, as The Spec- 
tator Company has odd copies of nearly all 
the volumes from 13 to 26. Those interested 
may learn particulars by writing to The Spec- 
tator Company. 
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What the People Need To Be T old 


Srxth Paper 


The life underwriter who imagines that his whole duty is fulfilled when he 
has provided for the insurance needs of his clients, takes a narrow view of his re- 
sponsibilities. He must also do a great deal of educational work. But this work 
must be of the right kind. His counsel must be useful and appropriate. His 
chents do not need instruction about actuarial abstractions, or the technicalities 
of the business. What they need is to have erroneous impressions removed 
from their minds. 


If, for example, a client believes that a life insurance policy 1s a commodity 
like coal or tea which he can buy and carry away, he must be told that it is 
nothing of the kind: that a policy 1s a contract under which he gains membership 
in a corporation in which he will have a continuing interest—as a partner has an 
interest in the business in which he is engaged. 


If clients imagine that the insurance company is a money-making enterprise 
—that in some way profits are accumulated that benefit others but are not paid to 
them—this error must also be corrected. An insurance company conducted on 
the mutual plan is not a money-making corporation. All its savings and profits 
belong to the policyholders, and are paid to them from year to year as refunds 


(dividends. ) 


If they assume that the officers of a company control the organization and 
are free to manage its affairs as if it were a private firm or a money-making en- 
terprise, that fallacy must be exploded. It is true that the members (policy- 
holders) who form the company do not administer its affairs; for it takes expert 
skill to carry on the insurance business safely and successfully, but the officers 
who do manage it are subject to rigid insurance laws and government supervision, 
and must conduct its affairs for the exclusive benefit of its owners—its members 
—or be punished for malfeasance in office. 


Policyholders must also be told that an old policy cannot be exchanged for a 
new policy without sacrifice: that the older a policy grows the more valuable it 
will become, and the larger its refunds (dividends) will be. They must be told that 
a low premium policy is not ‘‘cheaper’’ than a policy that costs more. The charge 
for the ‘‘cheaper’’ policy is less because the contract lacks certain valuable 
characteristics that the other policy possesses. 


When these and other important truths have been learned by the men and 
women who are members of a mutual life insurance company, they will see that 
they can benefit themselves by aiding the institution of which they are the owners. 
By inducing their friends to insure, and by backing up the field representatives of 
their company, they can add to the strength and efficiency of the organization, 
and will receive larger refunds (dividends) than would otherwise be paid. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States trains its agents 
so as to enable them to give their clients the instruction they need. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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unlimited production. 


rights. 





Pittsburgh, Pa. 
General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 
Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive 
Confidential communication invited from those 


with clean records and with ability to handle 
such an agency. Address 


Exclusive, care of THE SPECTATOR 








JOURNAL OF THE INSTITUTE OF 
ACTUARIES, VOLUME |! 
This Rare Volume, Which Was Long Out 
of Print, Has Been Reprinted 
The first volume of what is now known as 
the Journal of the Institute of Actuaries was 
issued in London, in 1851, and for many years 
was out of print, and only occasionally obtain- 
ble at a very high price. It has been reprinted 
at considerable expense, and copies may be 
procured from The Spectator Company by those 
who require this number to complete their sets, 
or who have use for the particular informa- 
Among the subjects 
Early History of 


tion contained therein. 
treated in this number are: 
Auxiliary Tables for the Computation of Life 
Contingencies; Values of Annuities and Assur- 
ance for Long Terms of Years Depending on 
One or Two Lives: the First Table of Mor- 
tality; Reports of Assurance Companies; Bill 
for Regulating Actuaries; Values of Annuities; 
Integral, etc.: 
Determina- 


Method of Computing Finite 
Contingent Reversionary Interests ; 
tion and Division of Surplus; Proceedings of 
the Institute of Actuaries of Great Britain and 
Ireland; Probabilities of Survivorship; the 
Value of Selection; Experience of the Clerical, 





A Company with Friends 
Everywhere 


The agent who is selling insurance in 
this Company, which for seventy-three 


years has been rendering unexcelled 
service, does not work alone. Wherever 


he may be, he finds enthusiastic friends 
ready to help him by testifying that there 
isno better company in the land than the 
old Massachusetts Mutual. Its enviable 
record for service and the low net cost of 
the protection furnished make a combina- 
tion that assures success to any real 
worker in the field. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, 
Superintendent of Agencies 


Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Incorporated 1851 














° 
Medical and General Life; Allowance for Sur- 
renders; Statistics of Suicide, and numerous 
other topics. This volume contains over 510 
pages, is substantially bound in cloth and sells 
at $25. 

Later issues of the Journal of the Institute 
of Actuaries are also obtainable from The 
Spectator Company. 

LaFayette Life Insurance Company, 

Lumberton, N. C. 

In the table entitled Life Insurance 
i 1923, published in Tue Specrator of April 
17, in the column headed “whole amount in 
force at end of year,” the LaFayette Life of 
Lumberton, N. C., was ‘only credited with the 
sum of $982,206, ordinary business, whereas the 
company had $1,741,502 of insurance in force, 





3usiness 


including industrial insurance, an increase of 
$732,132 during the year. The amount printed 
represented the ordinary business only, while 
the company also had $759,206 of industrial in- 
surance in force, this latter showing a sub- 
stantial gain made in insurance in force. 


Indiana Offices Move 
INDIANAPOLIS, INp., April 1to—Among the 
insurance companies that have left old quarters 
for the Meyer-Kiser Bank building, the latest 
addition to the downtown business district, are: 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Commercial Union Assurance Company, New 
Amsterdam. Casualty Company, North 
Mercantile Insurance Company, Acacia Mutual 
Life Association, Hartford Steam 
spection and Insurance Company, and the Na- 


3ritish 
Boiler In- 


tional Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 


writers. 


W. L. Crawford Made Assistant Actuary 
of Great Southern Life 

The Great Southern Life Insurance Com- 

pany, Houston, Tex., has announced that W. L. 

Crawford has been appointed assistant actuary 

f 


as of April 14. Mr. Crawford is a fellow « 
the Faculty of Actuaries and an associate of 
the Actuarial Society. He was for several 
years actuary to the Mexican Government at 
Mexico City and has, during the past few 
months, been connected with the well-known 
firm of Woodward, Fondiller & Ryan in New 


York. 
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Great Republic Life Occupies New Building 

The Great Republic Life Insurance Company, 
Los Angeles, Cal., has completed its new build- 
ing at the corner of Eighth and Spring streets 
in that city and has now moved the home office 
and settled it therein. The twelfth and thir- 
teenth floors are occupied by the company and 
it now intends to organize a city agency for 
the handling of municipal production, its main 
efforts heretofore having been directed at the 
country districts. The Great Republic Life 
now has insurance in force of over $25,000,000 
and its assets exceed $2,400,000. 


Recent Meeting of Central Texas 
Association 

At the recent meeting of the Central Texas 
branch of the Life Underwriters Association 
Ik. E. Kneedy of the Texas Life Insurance 
Company was elected president of the local 
association. Mrs. M. W. Myers of the Amicable 
Life Insurance Company was made vice-presi- 
dent, J. L. Davidson of the Franklin Life In- 
surance Company was elected secretary and 
treasurer, F. H. Ragsdale of the same com- 
pany was elected executive member of the Na- 
tional Association for the following three years. 


Equitable Campaign Brings New Record 
The ten-day campaign of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United States to 
honor President W. A. Day broke a previous 
record, over 2600 applications for $100,000,000 
of life insurance having been written. The 
campaign lasted from April 2 to April 16. 





American Life 
Reinsurance Co 


OFFICES 


DALLAS 
MAGNOLIA BUILDING 


CHICAGO 
29 S. LA SALLE ST. 


PROMPT SERVICE 
FROM BOTH OFFICES 
MAXIMUM SECURITY 
TO TREATY HOLDERS 


A. C. BIGGER, President 
FRED D. STRUDELL, Vice-President 
MORTON BIGGER, Secretary 
C. W. SIMPSON, Medical Director 
BERT H. ZAHNER, Chicago Mgr. 
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Union Central Building 


Courtesy and Promptness 


“It is undoubtedly a pleasure to know that within two hours after 
I received your very courteous and friendly letter in connection 
with my removal to Texas I was favored with a call from one of 
your local representatives, who pe rsonally offered to fulfill the prom- 
tses of service contained in your letter.’ 


This letter was made possible by a 
Direct Mail System which follows up the policyholder regardless of change 
of address and maintains Company and Agency contact with him—and 
A Service Bureau which sends adequate soliciting information about such 
policyholders to the resident agent. 


That agents and the Home Office work in close harmony is evidenced 
by the letter above. Timely Cooperation turned a small courtesy into 
a real interview. 


For Agency relations write the Home Office. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
































Your wife will be glad for 
you to join this lodge 


It is the 


“Life Salesmen’s Improvement 
Association” 


It is composed of Provident Life Men who 
are finding in the intense power behind the 
development of our Life Department, a force 
that creates new and greater opportunities for 
promotion and increased earnings for all who 
belong. 





The 


re PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO, 
of CHATTANOOGA 


R. J. Macllelan, President. 
ESTABLISHED 1887 


ACCIDENT HEALTH 


W. C. Cartinhour, Secretary. 


LIFE LIABILITY 
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H You should participate in the new record 


= Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, New Mexico, 


motte tint crrpantst 
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Did You 
Increase Your Income 


—that is the record hung up by some 
National Life salesmen. 


ATMA 





they are going to make during 1924. 


If you are not satisfied with the size of your 
commissions now, get into touch with us at 
once. We have a line of popular policies 
for which our salesmen are finding a ready 
sale. Good men are wanted in 


Arkansas, California, Colorado, Idaho,“ Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
South Dakota, 


Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 


Texas, Wyoming. 
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QUR WASHINGTON LETTER 


Highway Fatalities Meeting at Com- 
merce Department 


COMMITTEES BEING FORMED 


Men Present—All Angles of 
Situation to Be Studied 

Wasuincton, D. C., April 21—An organ- 
ization meeting, for the purpose of determining 
upon the studies to be made in connection with 
the proposed campaign to reduce street and 


Insurance 


highway fatalities and accidents, was held at 
the Department of Commerce on April 109. 
Secretary of Commerce [Hoover presided over 
the conference, which was attended by repre- 
sentatives of the organizations which, co- 
operatively, will undertake this work. 

Committees are now being formed to under- 
take the task of compiling information regard- 
ing the various factors which enter into the 
problem of highway accidents. As soon as com- 
pleted and approved by Secretary Hoover, these 
committees will begin their studies along the 
lines laid down for them at last week’s con- 
ference. The general plan is to secure such 
information regarding location, fre- 
quency and severity of traffic accidents as will 
permit its use in the most effective manner in 
the reduction of such accidents. 

A committee now being formed in the insur- 
ance industry will investigate the preventive 
effect of ratings, compulsory automobile insur- 
ance, Classification and selection of risks, cer- 
tification of titles and similar subjects pertinent 


causes, 


to the safety program. 

City engineers will study traffic laws and 
tules, speed limits, street and road marking, 
rules for pedestrians, signs and signal systems 
for police and drivers, parking, patrol, street 
and highway illumination, gerade crossings, 
street intersections and control-of-traffic meas- 
ures. In this connection the licensing of 
drivers, form of examination, physical, mental 
and moral fitness, experience and ability, pre- 
vious record, revocation or suspension of 
license, and age limits will be studied by a 
subcommittee. 

_ Another group of engineers will study sur- 
lace, routing, maintenance, snow removal, side 
paths and borders on both city and rural roads, 
and city planning experts will investigate the 
subjects of arterial highways, street layouts, 
relation of bulk of buildings to density of traf- 
ie, location of schools and other particular 
classes of buildings. 

Other committees will study the desirability 
greater uniformity in requirements of safety 
mechanical equipment of motor vehicles, ete., 
and education in home and school and through 
various public service organizations. 

The insurance industry was represented at 
the conference by A. W. Whitney and W. J. 
Cox, New York, of the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters; J. M. 
Eaton, New York, of the American Mutual 
Alliance, and James L. Madden, manager of 
the insurance department, United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 
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U. S. F. & G. EXPANDING 
Baitimore Company Taking on 
Agents and Opening Many New 
Centers 


New 


Battimore, Mp., April 21—An increase of 
300 agents in ninety days has been announced 
by the United States Fidelity and Guaranty, 
bringing the total up to 6800. In this expan- 
field or 
number will be 


special agents are 


further in- 


drive 120 
The 


sion 
engaged. 
creased. 

The company finds that it pays to be repre- 
in small towns and is now entering 
The effort 


sented 
many places neglected in the past. 
is being made to select only such men as will 
be a credit to the company and on that account 
no less than twelve home office executives pass 
on every person recommended. 

A great many entirely new centers are being 
opened, while in some other cases men repre- 
senting rival companies are signing up with 
the United States Fidelity and Guaranty to 
be able to offer its facilities and coverages to 
clients. 
agents has been carried through, although this 
happens to mark a period of increase in total 
business from the present producing force. The 
report for the first quarter of 19024 shows I5 
per cent increase in net premiums over the 
same period of 1923. For a company already 
so thoroughly organized over the whole coun- 
try this is regarded as a remarkable progress. 
As to losses the claims indicate that these are 
no better or worse than for the period a year 


The expansion program in number of 


ago. 





LLOYDS DENY LIABILITY 
Bank Failure in Ohio Brings Big Loss— 
American Companies Pay 


Surety companies throughout the country are 
expressing great astonishment at the present 
attitude of Lloyds Underwriters over the re- 
cent collapse of the Municipal Savings and 
Loan Company of Cleveland, Ohio. The loan 
company had on deposit $1,400,000 of Cuyahoga 
county funds, and the county officials retain de- 
pository bonds for that amount, the first, for 
$850,000, is held with Lloyds. The remaining 
coverage is distributed among a number of dif- 
ferent surety companies. 

It is asserted that the representatives of 
Lloyds at Cleveland have denied liability under 
the bond on the ground that the Ohio general 
code specifies that county deposits should be 
placed with banks. The surety companies liable 
for the remaining sum have voiced no protest 
whatsoever, and it is contended by the county 
commissioners that they were quite within their 
right in depositing the county’s funds with the 
loan company. 

The Municipal Savings and Loan Company 
was involved with five subsidiaries in extensive 
building development projects, and all of the 
concerns are now in the hands of a receiver. 
The Cuyahoga county officials are exceedingly 
agitated over the attitude taken by the Cleve- 
land representative of Lloyds, and are arrang- 
ing to bring suit to force payment. It is said 
that they are even contemplating sending at- 


torneys to London. 
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West Virginia Surety Company’s Affairs 

In connection with the recent failure of the 
West Virginia Surety Company, a Delaware 
corporation, with its domicile at Wilmington, 
Insurance Commissioner J. C. Bond of West 
Virginia, in a letter to THe Specrator, calls 
attention to the fact that the company named 
is not a West Virginia company, although it 
iook the name of that State. He further says: 
“Tt was chartered in Delaware and organized 
there. It attempted to be admitted to this State, 
but could not comply with our law, which re- 
quired $600,000 of paid-up capital, and so was 
never authorized or admitted to do business in 
this State.” 

In Tue Spectator of April 10, it was stated 
that the West Virginia Surety Company had 
deposited with the treasurer of Virginia, for 
the protection of Virginia policyholders, cer- 
tificates of deposit in the First National Bank, 
Farmingdale, N. J., $10,000, and certificates of 
deposit in the Putnam County Bank, Harriman, 
W. Va., $2500. We are now advised that after 
the company entered Virginia, $10,000 in United 
States Liberty bonds were substituted for the 
certificates of deposit of the First National 
Bank of Farmingdale, and it is understood that 
these bonds are still on deposit. This clears 
up a series of facts in the matter and lays the 
whole thing before all readers. 


—Directors of the New Amsterdam Casualty Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Md., have declared a dividend of 53% 
per cent, 5714 cents a share, on the capital stock, 
payable May 1 to stockholders of record April 17. 
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COLLAPSE IS IMPOSSIBLE ae 


The present insurance system cannot collapse because it is firmly 
laced together by REINSURANCE. Here and there an individual 
earrier wil] fail; but the institution has never failed, and never will a} | - 
fail, to “‘stand and deliver’”’ in the face of disaster. 





It is an honor to be an element in the inter-structure which makes 


this true; our REINSURANCE service to more than a hundred Su 
Companies covering Casualty risks is an essential function in which is Fl 
we take pride. a in 

to 


We are interested in YOUR Casualty REINSURANCE needs. 


EMPLOYERS INDEMNITY CORPORATION 























Se E. G. Trimble, President 
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Manuals of Automobile, Compensa- “Our rates no higher | c¢ 
tion and Liability Insurance Our service better!” | 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY is in a position to supply to; Companies 
and Agents Manuals as follows: 


Combination Automobile Insurance Manual | 
A complete, convenient and always up-to-date Loose-Leaf Book j 
presenting in one volume all needed underwriting facts. All standard rules | 
and rates for all classes of coverage. | 
Full official serial number data. 
Prices (with loose leaf sheets up to date): 
Home Office Edition, cloth wing-fastener binder (a country-wide 


PI 





Manual)..... ae errs eer Nee ne OE a RR gee a Ser -60 
With 1% inch ring binder, leather, $3.00 extra. 
With 114 inch ring binder, leatherette, $1.75 extra. 
Field Editions (Eastern, Southern, Western or Pacific), cloth wing- ol, A 
fastener binder, each.............. : cine ian ees eee 4.00 ptt a at ‘ 
‘\ \\\! 
SW i} 7A) 


With 1 inch ring binder, leather, $2.25 extra. 
With 1 inch ring binder, leatherette 1.50 extra. 


Manual of Compensation and Liability Insur- 
ance—Rules and Rates—THE BASIS: MANUAL 


Hitherto in preparing manuals of rates for workmen's compensation and 
liability insurance, the compilers have confined their labors to individual 
States. Now that nearly half the States of the Union have enacted com- 
pensation laws, it has been found feasible to compile a basis manual ap- | 
plicable to all States. Issued in loose leaf form. | 

The rates given therein are the basis rates for all classifications, while 
differential slips containing the multiplier to be used in arriving at the 
manual rate for particular States will be supplied as desired. | 


MANUAL OF LIABILITY INSURANCE—RULES AND RATES. 


Being basis rates for liability insurance in States having no compensation 
laws. Loose leaf form. Differential slips supplied as desired. 


ecember, 1923 


| 

Digest of Workmen’s Compensation Laws, Eighth Edition, | 
| 

These Manuals are official and can be supplied in quantities to suit. For | 





prices and further particulars, address 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE 135 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 


Writing Casualty Insurance, BU: 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds. 


HOME OFFICE - - - DAVENPORT, IOWA 
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SOUTHERN 
SURETY CO. 


Home Office, Des Moines, lowa 





Semi-Annual Statement, 
December 31, 1922 
(Condensed from Statement to U.S. Treas. Dept.) 
$6,847,520 
1,000,000 
575,698 


Admitted Assets..... 
Capital ........--.-- 
Surplus ......-+.+--- 


Eleven Years of Steady Growth 
Prompt and Dependable Service 
to Both Patrons and Agents 





We Solicit and Write: 


Surety and Fidelity Bonds 
Accident and Health 
Plate Glass 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Employer’s and General Liability 
Burglary and Automobile insurance 
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Let the Southern Serve You 


























COMMONWEALTH 
CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA’S OLDEST 
CASUALTY COMPANY 





ACCIDENT and HEALTH 
INSURANCE 


AUTOMOBILE and TEAMS 
INSURANCE 


NO OTHER LINES 
BEST POLICIES 
LOWEST RATES 


UP-TO-THE MINUTE SERVICE 
WE SOLICIT YOUR BUSINESS 


CONSTANTLY INCREASING 
BUSINESS and FINANCIAL 
STRENGTH 


Forgery Bond Insurance 


By W. L. 


BARNHART, Publicity Manager 
» Ss 


Forgery Bond Department, National Surety Company 


The annual loss to banks and business men 
through forgery, alteration and manipulation of 
bank checks and drafts and other negotiable in- 
struments is now estimated at nearly two hun- 
dred million dollars a year. 

The figures, gigantic as they are, mean little 
to the average man until he finds some way to 
visualize them. For example, the Woolworth 
building recently sold for eleven million dol- 
lars. The money lost last year through for- 
gery and manipulation of checks would buy 
eighteen Woolworth buildings at that price. 

The reason the average business man or 
banker does not realize the extent of the forgery 
loss is that these cases rarely get into the 
newspapers. Only when the culprits are caught 
do we find mention in the news columns of 
the daily press. 

In the vast majority of cases, however, the 
victim of the forger or check artist hesitates 
to publish to the world his loss. He feels that 
it would reflect upon his standing as a busi- 
ness man to have the facts fully known. There- 
fore he stands his loss and says nothing—un- 
less he is so fortunate as to have a forgery 
bond, under which he can pass his loss on to a 
surety company. 

It is because we are getting these losses by 
dozens and by hundreds every day and every 
week from every corner of the United States 
that we are able to speak with authority regard- 
ing the extent of the crime and the alarming 
increase in the number and amount of the 


losses. 


INCREASE IN CRIME 

What are the causes of this great increase of 
forgery and check crimes? 

First should be mentioned the great increase 
in all sorts of crime in the past five or six 
years. This has been attributed to various 
causes: some say it is the result of the war; 
others hold that it has been largely caused by 
the fact that public opinion has tolerated the 
crime of bootlegging, thus causing all crime to 
lose a measure of the stigma formerly attached 


A radio talk broadcasted from Station WRC at 
Washington, D. C., on April 22. 


to it; still others are inclined to blame much 
of it on the influence of the movies, where crime 
and license are often pictured attractively and 
suggestively. An especially alarming feature 
is the large percentage of the very young among 
the criminals to-day. Whatever the cause or 
causes, it goes without question that crime of 
all sorts is much more prevalent than it was 
five or ten years ago, and especially is forgery 
and manipulation of checks a growing hazard 
to the business man. 


INSUFFICIENT PROSECUTION 
Second in importance as a cause for this 
situation is the fact that we business men gen- 





W. L. BARNHART 


erally fail in our social duty of prosecuting the 
guilty parties. Blinded by the thought of self- 
interest, we willingly agree to drop prosecu- 
tion if we can get our money back, and we are 
unwilling to run down the criminal and bring 
him to justice if it is going to cost us anything 
in time or money or annoyance. When busi- 
ness men are willing to relentlessly pursue and 
punish the wrongdoer, there will be a marked 























INSURANCE COMPANY 


AMERICAN 
AUTOMOBILE 


Home Office, Pierce Building 
ST. LOUIS 


Chas. W. Disbrow, President 





‘All Kinds of Insurance 
on Automobiles’’ 
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Service Financial Stability Non-Technical Contracts 


THE EMPLOYERS’ 


LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LTp, 
OF LONDON 


THE PIONEER AND LEADING LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPany 
OF THE WORLD 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


LIABILITY, AUTOMOBILE, STEAM BOILER 
AND FLY WHEEL, ACCIDENT, HEALTH, 
FIDELITY, SURETY, BURGLARY AND 
PLATE GLASS INSURANCE 


SAMUEL APPLETON 


United States Manager 


33 Broad Street, Boston 


Charles D. Hilles, Resident Mgr. for N.Y. State 120 Willlam Street, w.y, 
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Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
of Philadelphia 


PENNSYLVANIA 
FOUNDED 1865 


The new policy contracts of the Provident 
Mutual make it easy for an agent to fit a policy to 
a definite need of his policyholder. 


The policyholder also finds it easy to understand 
that his particular purpose in taking the policy 
will be definitely carried out. 


These policies are thus admirably adapted to an 
Insurance Programme—for the protection of the 
policyholder’s family or of his own old age, through 
income—for the education of his children—for the 
protection of his business or of his estate—for the 
cancellation of a mortgage or other debts. 














THE PRINCIPLES OF 
SURETY UNDERWRITING 


Third Edition ; 
By LUTHER E. MACKALL, A. B., L. L. B. 


An Instructive Work for Surety Managers and Underwriters 
CHAPTER HEADINGS 

FIDELITY BONDS—Public Official Bonds—Court Bonds 
(including executors, administrators, guardians, trustees, re- 
ceivers, assignees), Court Bonds (including all required to be 
filed in course of judcial proceedings)—Contract Bonds— 
Depository Bonds—Bonds of Indemnity on account of fost 
instruments—Bonds on Assignment of Accounts Receivable— 
Qualifying Bonds for Insurance Companies—Miscellaneous 
Credit Guarantees—Internal Revenue Bonds—Custom House 
Bonds—Indemnity Bonds in favor of a Surety Company. 


Bound in Buckram Price $3.50 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE: Selling Agents 135 William Street 
Insurance Exchange NEW YORK 
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————— 
decrease in the amount of crime throughout 
the country. 

The third cause of the increase of forgery 
and check crimes is the false sense of security 
held by the business man who has been told 
by a salesman for some mechanical device, 
safety paper or acid-proof ink that the pur- 
chase of this system will render him immune 
to the attacks of the forger and check artist. 

J would not for a moment disparage or dis- 
courage the use of any modern precaution. All 
these have some value, especially against the 
amateur crook. It is only when the business 
man takes these devices too seriously that they 
constitute a real danger, in that they throw him 
of his guard. 

The companies selling fire insurance main- 
tain testing laboratories and the burglar insur- 
ance companies try out, with explosives and 
acetylene torches, every new safe that is placed 
on the market. The insurance company ex- 
perts imitate every move of the professional 
cracksman in order to be able to correctly esti- 
mate the value of the protection afforded by 
each new type of safe or burglar-proof device. 

In just the same way the National Surety 
Company, when it began to write forgery bonds 
on a large scale, was compelled, for its own 
protection, to establish a testing laboratory in 
its home office in New York, where all makes 
of check-writing machines, safety papers, acid- 
proof ink and the like are gtven thorough tests 
by technical experts who stimulate the work of 
forgers in the interests of science—and we have 
yet to discover any paper or device which will 
not yield to the methods of the up-to-date pro- 
fessional check artist. 


CARELESSNESS A SOURCE OF Loss 

The fourth reason for the increase in forgery 
is carelessness. We do business rapidly in 
America and often it is a case of a hurried 
glance at a check and then we pass it in our 
hurry to get something else done. The pro- 
fessional crook counts on this characteristic: 
he generally presents his forgery at the busiest 
Often he himself, or an ac- 
complice, does something to hurry a merchant 
or banker. Ile knows that if you are in a hurry 
you will be less thorough in examining all the 


time of the day. 


factors which enter into the case. 

So we pay a high tribute every year to our 
lack of thoroughness in handling checking 
transactions. 

RULES TO OBSERVE 

Business men often ask what precautions 
they should take to protect themselves from 
this army of check crooks. Here are a few of 
the things they should be most careful about: 

(1) Never cash a check for a stranger. If 
this simple rule were scrupulously observed it 
would end at once a great portion of our an- 
nual forgery loss. 

(2) Never let anyone else check up your 
bank book with canceled vouchers returned 
Irom the bank. This is the one job that every 
business man should do personally. 

(3) Never sign a check in blank or make 
it out payable to “cash” or “bearer.” 

(4) Never leave your check book or can- 


celed vouchers where anyone else can get hold 
of them. 

(5) Never accept a check because it looks 
business-like. Crooks are now counterfeiting 
checks of well-known concerns. 

(6) Never assume that a bank certification 
stamp makes a check safe. These certifications 
are being counterfeited by crooks. 

(7) Never do what a stranger suggests, in 
order to identify him. He probably has an 
accomplice at the other end of the line to give 
you the information you desire. 

(8) Be sure to provide a safe place for 
Do not depend on the 
type of box that can be easily opened by a 


delivery of your mail. 


croc Ik . 


(9) Always write your checks carefully with 
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ink, typewriter or check writer. Begin each 
line at the left-hand side and leave no spaces 
between your words. 

(10) Finally, after you have taken every 
precaution you can think of, make your bank 
account absolutely safe by taking out a for- 
gery bond of adequate size. Insurance is the 
only method which will afford absolute protec- 
tion. And what good business man will be satis- 
fied with less than complete protection upon his 
liquid capital, the most essential factor in mod- 
ern business ? 

—H. P. Bloodworth, assistant manager of the Na- 
tional Surety’s branch office in Atlanta, Ga., for the 
past three years, has been assigned to become the 
company’s general representative at Greensboro, N. C., 


succeeding Max T, Payne. 











experience. 


1923. 


year. 





BUSINESS IS | 
BOOMING 


ROM time to time we have pointed out the profit-mak- 
ing opportunities in the surety business and spoken 


of the ever-increasing demand for fidelity and surety bonds. 


These statements have been based upon the F & D’s own 
During the last three years its business has 
doubled and its net writings for the first three months of this 


year are substantially greater than for the same period of 


F & D representatives in all parts of the country report 
a gratifying increase in business written since the first of the 
These men are making money through their connec- 


tion with the F& D. You can do the same. 




















FIDELITY and DEPOSIT | 
' PRODUCTION DEPARTMENT, 
COMPANY | FIDELITY & DEPOSIT COMPANY, 
4 
| Baltimore, Md. 
OF MARYLAND 
you are not already adequately repre- 
If lready ad tel | 
. “ ' sented in this territory 1 will be glad to have 
“The Bonding Company | full information regarding an agency connec- 
} tion with your Company. 
BALTIMORE | 
| CSG aids ccccecweedesecudesowesaaeaae 
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TWENTY-ONE MILLION CAPITALISTS 


HE Metropolitan is mutually owned by its 21,000,000 policy- 
holders. Its assets belong to the policyholders. They are 
accumulated to meet policy obligations and for no other purpose. 
Every policyholder is a capitalist—an investor—and his interest 
should be recognized by legislators and commissioners. The 
policyholders own over $313,000,000 in railroad securities; $606,- 
000,000 in real estate mortgages; $80,000,000 in public utility bonds: 
$200,000,000 in Government obligations. Fee oa) 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY il p 5 b, “38 ped 


President. 
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Rockford Life 


MEN Insurance Company 


| WHO FINANCIAL STATEMENT JANUARY Ist, 1924 
ASSETS 

First Mortgage Loans. : . .$1,075,968.99 

Policy Loans and Premium Notes.......... 99, "840. 06 

Bonds. an eas SU 35,000.00 

Cash in ‘Home Office and Banks. . saints 10,058.71 

Interest Due and Accrued. Reece rae ene: 20,288.42 

. Premiums Due and Deferred. Sede ye yaar 41,685.18 

they are built for speed and endurance eee 

= $1,310,940.87 

and can qualify for general or state agency | Less Non=Admitted Assets.................. 32,109.61 

work, will find it to their advantage to $1,278,834.26 
communicate with LIABILITIES 


Legal Reserve for Protection of Policyholders $940,744.00 
Death Claims Due and Unpaid..... None 
Death Claims iecchevend But No Proofs Re- 


THE LIBERTY LIFE Tax Reserve. oe aan 


in Other Liabilities. . 9,406.07 


INSURANCE COMPANY SURPLUS TO PROTECT POLICY HOLDERS 321,402.57 


—— 


$1,278,831.26 


fe Building, eve 
Liberty Life Building Home Office: Rockford Trust Building 


Topeka, Kansas. 


Good Openings for Representatives in 
Illinois, Minnesota, Iowa, Ohio, Indiana and Michigan 


Apply Francis L. Brown, Vice Pres.-Secretary 
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...AND AGENTS... 
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Group Unemployment Insurance 


By FrepertcK L, 


Horrman, LL.D. 


Consulting Statistician, the Prudential Insurance Company of America 


Additional to my observations upon indus- 


trial unemployment insurance, | have brought 


together further information, 
from foreign sources, or otherwise not con- 
The text of the bill intro- 


some derived 
veniently available. 
duced into the Legislature of the State of New 
York, providing for an amendment to the in- 
surance law in relation to unemployment insur- 
ance, is the most notable innovation in life in- 
surance practice, since the introduction of group 
insurance. As I have often had occasion to 
point out, the possibilities for the broadening 
of the sphere of life insurance, conceived as 
a social service institution, are unquestionably 
very far from having been realized. But of 
the countless suggestions that have been made 
in this respect during the last thirty years, few 
have been found practically adapted to the 
needs of the situation. It may be to advantage 
to recall the widespread discussion, some years 
ago, of the possibilities of savings bank insur- 
ance. That was assumed to provide a practi- 
cal solution of the problem of lower operating 
and larger the insured. 
With the exception of a single experiment in 
this direction, in the State of Massachusetts, 
which, considering limitations, must be 
looked upon as fairly successful, nothing has 
the agitation past 
aroused a considerable amount of controversy. 


expenses returns to 


its 


come of which in days 
As I took occasion to say in my address on 
Savings Bank Insurance, before the Economic 
Club of Providence, that the proposal made by 
Mr. Brandeis had nothing of novelty to com- 
mend it, since it was virtually the suggestion 
made by Mr. Gladstone in the introduction of 
savings bank insurance in Great Britain, in 
about 1865. 1 might have pointed out at the 
time that as far back as 1847, the Life Assur- 
ance Record, under date of August 2, that year, 
had contained an extended discussion of the 


Savings Bank Insurance Bill, then before 
Parliament, entitled “A bill to make provision 
to enable the industrious classes to purchase 
government deferred annuities, or to insure the 
payment of a sum at death, or through unem- 
the savings 


parochial societies.” 


medium of 
Nothing came 


ployment, through 
banks, or 
of that measure for about twenty years, until 
it was adopted as a supplementary considera 
tion to the post office savings bank insurance 
system, but though more than fifty years have 
elapsed all efforts have been practically nega- 
tive. 

A further parallel is the agitation in Great 
Britain for unemployment insurance by indus- 
It is proposed to have particular indus- 
tries the system of 
government unemployment insurance, to carry 
own risks and pay their own benefits. 
government, however, interposed objec- 
tions against such segregations, on the ground 
that it would deprive the general scheme of 
the most useful and profitable branches, in that 
the industries which would be most likely to 
assume the risk on their own account would 
as would be inherently liable to only 


try. 


segregated from general 


their 
The 


he such 


the minor part of unemployment, compared 
with industrial experience generally. The only 
exception which actually went into effect was 
the so-called Insurance Industries Section, 
which has been in operation 
and apparently been, on the whole, satisfactory 


It is difficult to conceive 


for some years 
to those concerned. 
why insurance, banking, teaching, and many 
other occupations should require an unemploy- 
ment insurance scheme, if properly managed, 
but if compelled by the law to provide for the 
risk, it is self-evident that they would prefer 
to carry their own liabilities, rather than be- 
come merged in a universal scheme, with flat 


rates for contributions. 
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SOME OF THE DANGERS 
American experience in this respect may 
possibly repeat the British precedent. It may 


be found that the industries willing to insure 
against the risk of unemployment are precisely 
such as are really the least in need of the pro- 
tection, for the most risk of unem- 
ployment is inherent in the seasonal trades, 
which hardly admit of being reduced to a 
basis of normal unemployment, which admits 
of precise calculations. The same, of course, 
is true of all casual labor, which is generally 
not organized at all and which represents con- 
ditions widely at variance with those common 
to normal industry. In this respect, the expe- 
rience of the Liverpool Dock Board and of 
the Manchester Cotton Control Board are val- 
uable precedents, which deserve to be studied. 
As bearing upon this question, I quote the 
following extract from the memorandum issued 
by the British Ministry of Labor, in 1922: 


serious 


It is desirable at the present time to con- 
sider the whole problem on the broadest lines, 
hut it must not be forgotten that there is in 
the existing law a limited provision enabling 
an industry to undertake its own insurance. 
That provision (Section 18 of 1920 Act) has 
only so far been made use of by one industry, 
and is for the time being in suspense owing 
to the financial position of the unemployment 
insurance fund; indeed, as the power of “con- 
tracting out” of the general State unemploy- 
ment insurance scheme is restricted to “indus- 
tries,” formidable difficulties of demarcation 
arise, and the necessary measure of common 
agreement among the diversified interests 
which exist in almost any industry is difficult 
to secure. 

The difficulties of precise demarcation are 
self-evident. Every industry is merged, more 
or less, into every other branch of industrial 
employment. The mobility of American labor, 
or the labor turnover, under normal conditions, 
is probably greater than it yet may be in 
Great Britain. It may be questioned whether 
men will long be satisfied with a provision for 
unemployment in a particular trade, while 
opportunities for higher wages and shorter 
hours may be more attractive in other trades 





than in those protected. The Ministry of 
Labor took occasion to point out, with refer- 
ence to the development of the main objects ot 
the proposal, that the following observations 
are to be kept in view: 

(a) To link up together as closely as 
possible the financial responsibility 
for paying benefit with the respon- 
sibility of finding employment so as 
to give the greatest possible incen- 
tive for the reduction of unemploy- 
ment. 

(b) To give a full opportunity to indus- 
tries (or smaller units) of provid- 
ing for their own unemployment in 
the hope that, at any rate in the 
case of industries with average or 
less than average risks, it will be 

possible to secure (without any 

be diminution of reasonable contribu- 
tions from the State) additional ad- 
vantages for the worker. 


This goes to the root of the whole situation, 
for, as I have pointed out previously, a pro- 
vision for finding employment for the unem- 
ployed is inseparable from the administration 
of any really successful unemployment insur- 
ance measure. The Ministry of Labor assumes 
in this connection, with reference to Section B 
of the foregoing, that 


Bearing in mind (1) the extent to which 
there is movement of labor—particularly un- 
skilled labor—from one industry or establish- 
ment to another; (2) the fact that in almost 
every trade there is a “margin” or fringe of 
labor exposed to more than the normal risk of 
unemployment; and (3) the fact that there 
are very large numbers of small employers 
whose circumstances are such that they could 
not readily set up a_ self-contained private 
scheme, it may be found that there is much to 
be said for continuing the State unemployment 
insurance scheme in its entirety, but at the 
same time making arrangements whereby in- 
dustries having private schemes of insurance 
would contribute to the State insurance fund 
only an appropriate part of the contribution 
in order to cover the cost of what might be 
termed a “basic rate” of benefit, the balance 
of the contribution being retained by the in- 
dustry for the purpose of providing other 
benefits suited to its own conditions. 

Under such an arrangement all insured work- 
ers in whatever industry and however they 
moved from one industry to another would be 
secured at least the advantages of the State 
scheme; but it is clear that only industries with 
relatively low risks would initiate private 
schemes. 

It will thus be seen that the practical prob- 
lems of unemployment insurance are, even un- 
der normal conditions, likely to be very com- 
plex. An alternative suggestion has been, in 
part, described by the Ministry of Labor, as 
follows: 


(1) There should be every encourage- 
ment to employers and work people 
to devise arrangements which, with 
proper safeguards, would amount 
in each case to a_ self-contained 
scheme for the industry or part 
of the industry (including, of 
course, all classes of labor em- 
ployed), those who are out of em- 
ployment receiving their unem- 
ployment benefit from what may 
be termed a “private scheme.” 

(ii) Private schemes for industries with 
high risks as well as for industries 
with low risks should, if possible, 
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be facilitated by means of an ad- 
justment—under adequate  safe- 
guards—of the contribution from 
the State insurance fund, such 
contribution being higher in the 
case of industries with high risks 
than in the case of industries with 
low risks. 
(iii) So far as employers and work 
people are not covered by private 
schemes they must be dealt with 
by the State scheme. 
(iv) In accordance with the general prin- 
ciple of insurance, industries or 
parts of industries where unem- 
ployment is low must contribute 
to some extent towards the pro- 
vision to be made under the State 
scheme for industries where un- 
employment is high. 

order to limit the liability of 
employers and work people and 
at the same time to secure to the 
work people the payment of unem- 
ployment benetit for a reasonable 
period, those insured under a pri- 
vate scheme might be a charge 
upon that scheme for some speci- 
fied period, falling back upon the 

State scheme when that period has 


(v) In 


been exhausted. 
(vi) Industries or parts of industries 
which undertook to devise and 


maintain private schemes might 
contribute to the State fund only 
such amounts as might be ascer- 
tained to be the appropriate charge 
upon that industry or part of the 
industry in respect of 
(a) its proportion of the gen- 
eral burden of unemploy- 
ment in the country and 
(b) the estimated cost of the 
fall-back benetits payable 
from the State insurance 
fund to work people in 
whose cases the pay- 
ments under the private 
scheme had come to an 
end. 

(vii) Industries or parts of industries that 
did not devise and maintain pri- 
vate schemes would have to pay 
the full contribution to the State 
insurance fund. 


serve the purpose of 


The 


emphasizing the involved nature of any partic- 


foregoing will 


ular scheme and its obvious relation to what- 
ever scheme may be adopted, or thought ad- 
visable for adoption, on the part of the State, 
for it seems a foregone conclusion that if pri- 
vate enterprise enters this field, it will not be 
long before some form of State unemployment 
insurance will be proposed, to provide for the 
large element which will not admit of being in- 
sured under the conditions stated by private 
The 
same argument which has been advanced with 


enterprise, as an insurable proposition. 


regard to compulsory health insurance is also 
brought forward with regard to unemployment 
insurance, namely, “There is a definite incen- 
tive to industry to devise means whereby the 
volume of unemployment is kept as low as 
possible.” Health insurance has not materially 
improved the health of the insured population, 
and all unemployment insurance bears evidence 
that it has not been materially instrumental in 
reducing the risk of involuntary idleness. Just 
as compulsory health insurance has encouraged 
a vast amount of malingering and needless 


p hursday 


time loss, because of the cash payments real- 
ized for prolonged periods of time, so unem- 
ployment insurance tends unquestionably to 
undue voluntary idleness, which becomes in 
time adjusted to a low standard of living with. 
out work, particularly when there is a free and 
easy method of supplementar:; poor relief, as 
is the case in many sections of Great Britain, 


New EVIMENCE ON THE SUBJECT 

A wealth of new evidence on the British Un. 
employment Insurance Act is contained in a 
very recent government report which brings 
the information down to July, 192% In this 
report the statement is made by the Ministry 
of Labor that “it is of the greatest importance 
that the employment exchange or other organ- 
izations paying benefit should be in a position 
to test the genuineness of claims by the offer 
of suitable employment in as many cases as 
It is for this reason that an effective 
system of employment agencies, whether called 


possible.” 


employment exchanges or by any other name, 
is an essential part of a scheme of unemploy- 
ment Employers in the insured 
trades, who are large contributors to the funds, 
have it in their own hands to protect their own 
and the public interests by letting the exchanges 
know of any work they have to offer, and it 
is most important that they should do so if the 
unemployment fund is to be effectively safe- 
guarded from abuse. 

This statement clearly emphasizes the abso- 
lute impossibility of separating any scheme of 
unemployment insurance from some auxiliary 
means of finding employment for those who 
suffer from the result of involuntary idleness 
unless in the particular industries the period of 
such idleness is of very short duration, while 
the scarcity of labor would hold men to the in- 
dustry irrespective of the temporary interrup- 
tion of their activity, but it seems out of the 
question that any scheme of unemployment in- 
surance could be made to work which would 
not, at least, federate a sufficient number of 
industries to afford a large enough basis for 
The extension of the unemploy- 
ment system in 3ritain in 1920 to the 
point of practical universality is suggestive in 


insurance. 


operations. 
Great 


this direction. 

Originally the British scheme provided for 
about 2'4 millions of work people, while sub- 
sequent to 1920 the number of insured persons 
in the United Kingdom alone has been placed 
at 1134 millions. At the outset of the scheme 
the weekly rates of benefit were 15s. for men 
and 12s. For a short period in 
1921 these benefits were raised to 20s. and 16s. 
respectively, but since June, 1921, the earlier 
rates of 15s. and 12s. have again been in opera- 
tion. Additional grants, however, for certain 
dependents have been paid since November, 
1921, say, for example, 5s. for a wife or in- 
valid husband, and 1s. for each young child, 
making a total weekly rate of benefit for a man 
out of employment with a wife and two chil- 
dren, 22s. These benefits have been found 
totally inadequate in many cases to meet the 
bare cost of existence, and have, therefore, been 
amplified, and in some cases quite liberally, by 


for women. 
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law benefits or from other, charitable 
é 


oor may. nee 
\s a matter of fact, the administra- 


sources. 
tion of the poor law is inextricably interwoven 
with the administration of unemployment in- 
surance and there is not the slightest hesitation 
in many cases to take advantage of the poor 
law, which, of course, tends largely to endow 
4 chronic condition of unemployment. Po 
Originally the weekly rates of contributions 
were 8d. for men and 614d. for women, ap- 
mately one-half falling upon the employer 


proxit 
The supple- 


and one-half upon the employed. 
mentary contribution from the State or tax- 
payer Was about one-quarter of this figure, or 
one-fifth of the total contributions from em- 
ployers, the employed and the State. 

It is explained by the Ministry of Labor that 
owing to the great sums required by an ex- 
panded scheme of benefit, these contributions 
were largely increased in July, 1921, and a 
further addition was made in November, 1921, 
on account of grants made for dependents, 
when the first contribution was increased about 
one-third of the joint contribution from em- 
ployer and employed. The weekly contributions 
in July, 1923, were 10d. for the employer, od. 
for the employed and 634d. for the State. For 
women the contributions were 8d. for the em- 
ployer, 7d. for the employed and 314d. for the 
State. 
and girls, sixteen to eighteen years of age. 


Lower contributions are paid by boys 


The present rates of contribution, it is ex- 
plained, are to remain in force until the un- 
employment fund has paid off its debt amount- 
ing, June 30, 1923, to £15,600,0co. Thereafter 
it is expected that contributions can be sub- 
stantially reduced, while the State contribu- 
tion is to be one-quarter of the joint contribu- 
tions, or one-fifth of the total contributions. 


DIVERGENCE FROM ACCEPTED INSURANCE 
PRINCIPLES 
The foregoing illustrates the wide divergen- 
cies of the scheme 
from accepted insurance principles, which ad- 


so-called unemployment 
mit of no modification, alteration or reduc- 
tion on the part of either of the contracting 
parties in conformity to accepted principles of 
contract law. 

Benefits under British unemployment insur- 
ance were originally payable proportionate to 
the contributions paid, subject to a test applied 
to the genuineness of claims to benefit by the 
offer of suitable employment either through em- 
ployment exchanges, trade unions or other or- 
ganizations of work people. No benefit, of 
course, is paid in the event of a strike. The 
position of insurance contributors was safe- 
guarded by the right to appeal 
through the association against disallowance 
of benefit to a local court of referees and in 
certain cases from the court of referees to 
the umpire and authorities appointed by the 
crown, whose decision was final. Information 
concerning thousands of such cases has been 
published in a series of volumes on decisions 
and appeal and applications issued by the 
Ministry of Health from time to time. The 
wide range of controversy involved emphasizes 
the delicate nature of the required adjustment, 


direct or 
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which it would seem utterly impossible to per- 
form on the part of private insurance organ- 
izations. 

The rate of unemployment during the period 
under observation has been enormous, not only 
in regard to all work people combined, but 
particularly as regards special industries and 
such as have suffered most disastrously from 
the economic conequences of the war. Since 
1921, for illustration, the rate has varied from 
9.1 per cent in March of that year to 18.2 per 
cent in June, 12.5 per cent on September 1, 


16.2 per cent December 1, 14.6 per cent March, 


1922. These rates are for the entire United 
Kingdom, more recent rates being for Great 
Britain only, but the difference is not mate- 


1922, the unemployment rate 


1922, II.7 


rial. On June 1, 
Was 12.5 per cent; on September 1, 
December 1, 

1923, 10.9 per cent, but the 
foregoing figures are very materially modified 


per cent; on 1922, 12 per Cent, 


and on March 1, 
in the case of individual industries. For illus- 
tration in the manufacture of tin plate and 
galvanized sheets, the number of unemployed 
March 1, 
1921, 17.7 per cent, September 


was 45.5 per cent on 1921, 71.2 per 
cent on June 1, 
I, 1921, 12.7 per cent, December, 1921, and 11.5 
per cent on March 1, 1922. For the last year 
under observation the rates have been 7.8 per 
cent for June, 1922, 7.7 per cent for Septem- 
ber, 1922, 6.6 per cent for December, 1922, and 
5.8 per cent for March, 1923. Iron ore mining, 
for which on March 1, 1921, the unemploy- 
ment rate was 32.4 per cent, reached a maxi- 
mum of 47.1 per cent on June 1, 1921, and 
maintained the high level of over 25 per cent 
until March, 1923, when the unemployment rate 
was 22.4 per cent. 

The act of 191t was based upon the general 
assumption that normal unemployment would 
Between 1913 
and 1918, the unemployment in insured indus- 
tries varied from 3.6 per cent in 1913 to 4.2 per 
cent in 1914, 1.2 per cent in 1915, 0.6 per cent 
in 1916, 0.6 per cent in I917 and 0.7 per cent 
in 1918. The low proportion of unemployment 
during the war led to the accumulation of a 
considerable surplus rapidly dis- 
sipated in large uncovenanted payments during 
subsequent years. Trades governed by the act 
of 1911 and previous to its modification in 
1920 were entirely such as had been thoroughly 


probably not exceed 2 per cent. 


which was 


organized for many years previous, including 
the payment of weekly benefits through trade 
unions, 

The act of 
entire industrial population, assumed at 11,500,- 


1920 brought in practically the 


000 workers, of whom 3,107,0CO were women. 
It is impossible to trace the operations of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act in Great Britain 
without extended consideration of the out-of- 
work donations adopted after the close of the 
Armistice and providing in February, 1919, for 
as many as 782,000 civilians, while by May, 
I9I9, as many as 386,000 ex-service men re- 
ceived allowances, for which, of 
contributions had been paid. The system of 
out-of-work donations gave rise to an enor- 
mous amount of abuse, best illustrated by the 
fact that 478,000 claims were referred to the 


course, no 


aI 


Court of Referees, of which only 131,coo were 
allowed, so that the percentage of disallowed 
was 72.6. The claims for disallowance 
were primarily refusal of suitable employment, 
representing 40 per cent uf the cases, while 
09,000 were persons who had left employ- 
voluntarily, representing 31 per cent. 
Additional thereto were 55,000 cases of persons 


Cases 


ment 


‘discharged for misconduct, representing 16 per 


cent, while the remainder were on account of 
trade disputes or other grounds. 


IARLIER EXPERIENCE USELESS 

l‘arlier experiences or previous to 1920 are 
useless for present-day consideration. From 
November 8, 1920, to July 1, 1923, employers 
have paid £ 38,530,000 in contributions, work 
people have paid £34,970,000, while the State 
has contributed £25,060,coo, a total of nearly 
£ 100,000,000, or not far from a half billion 
dollars, aside from various charges and ex- 
penses which can not be computed, or in any 
This 


experience shows the continuous rise in con- 


event are not properly accounted for. 
tributions and the continuous increase in un- 
employment, except during recent months, when 
better trade conditions show improved results. 

No one pretends seriously that the act is 
one of insurance but essentially one of relief. 
The frequent changes in unemployment legis- 
lation bear witness to the expediency doctrine. 

Between 1911 and 1919 six national insur- 
ance acts were passed, while since 1919 eight 
more acts have been passed, making fourteen 
in all up to the middle of 1923. It is practi- 
cally certain that two or three further acts 
have been passed since that time, as a matter 
of emergency legislation. 

In brief, whenever contributions were found 
to be insufficient to provide benefits during un- 
employment, concessions were made which ex- 
tended pecuniary advantages to persons for 
which no payment had been made. In Novem- 
ber, 1920, the unemployment fund had a sur- 
plus of £22,000,000, but this by July, 1922, 
had been reduced to £1,000,000. 

According to the Ministry of Labor, 

It had become apparent that the depression 
would last sufficiently long to exhaust the fund 
and to necessitate considerable borrowing, and 
a readjustment of the finances of the scheme 
was, therefore, made, which contemplated the 
retention of the contributions at the increased 
level for the period described as a “deficiency” 
period during which the fund remained in debt. 

By the first act of 1921, borrowing power up 
to £10,000,000 was allowed, and this figure 
Was increased by the second act of 1921 to 
£20,000,000 and by the first act of 1922 to 
£ 30,000,000. As a matter of fact, however, 
the highest point the borrowing power reached 
£17,060,000 in March, 1923, while on 
June 30, 1923, the debt to the government was 
£ 15,600,000, 


was 


Various OTHER CONTINGENCIES 
It is quite out of the question to deal in de- 
tail with all the various contingencies that 
arose and which made supplementary legisla- 
tion in the direction of uncovenanted benefits a 
necessity. For illustration, the act of April, 





1922, provided for a maximum of fifteen weeks 
of uncovenanted benefit during the third special 
period, and in this connection a new feature, 
which became known as the 
duced. 
had received five weeks of uncovenanted bene- 
fit there should be an 
before further uncovenanted benefit could be 
received. There were thirty weeks to be cov- 
ered by the third special period, and the intro- 
duction of the gap was designed to spread the 
fifteen 
whole thirty weeks. 


“gap,” was intro- 
This was a provision that when a client 


interval of five weeks 


maximum of weeks’ benetit over the 
The operation of this gap 
system gave rise to strong objection, particu- 
larly from poor law authorities, whose expendi- 
tures in outdoor relief had tended to increase 
After the first gap of five weeks had been 
passed, the contributory period was reduced 
The 


whole experience in this respect is that of a 


from fifteen weeks to one week in 1922. 


moditied poor-law and not of insurance, while 
the experience with the labor exchanges is one 
of government control and direction of labor 
and not of insurance assistance on a purely 
voluntary basis. 

The foregoing evidence, but without a full 
knowledge of co-existing social conditions and 
economic problems of Great Britain, admits of 
no other conclusion than that the unemployed 
measure has been a 
The 


Labor Party to-day frankly admits that it has 


system as an insurance 


grotesque failure, a delusion and a snare. 


no solution for the unemployment problem, bet- 
ter or more effective than the government that 
preceded it. There will be no solution until 
the British government drastically changes the 
whole situation in the same manner and with 
the same courage as led to the poor-law re- 
forms of 1834. 

In any event, it is of primary importance that 
there should be an end to the public deception, 
which is led to believe that the system is one 
of insurance when it is simply in the nature 
The vice of such social 
is that it provides 


of a modilied poor law. 


legislation benefits essen 
tially for those who have not paid for them 
or who have not earned them, while it makes 
economic legislation a matter of party politics, 
catering to the electorate, always involving a 
reckless waste of taxpayers’ money. 

The lesson of the British experience requires 
to be brought home to the American people 
until they thoroughly understand that the sys- 
insurance in Great 


tem of unemployment 


Britain has not been a success, but a colossal 


failure, which stands to the discredit of Mr. 
Lloyd George. who is primarily responsible 


for its inception and who adopted ideas regard- 
ing it, not from English industrial experience 
but irom the State socialism of the Continent. 


“Too Busy” 
frequent 
Don’t let this ex- 


“Too Busy” is a excuse of the 
prosperous man of affairs. 
cuse pass until you have tried our wonderful 
leaflet called “Too Busy.” It clinches a pros- 
pect 
perous days of the year. 

Send for sample to THE Spectator, 135 Wil- 
New York. 


in his busiest times and most pros- 


right 


liam street, 
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Prerequisites to Life Insurance Salesmanship 


Although the writer is not without hope that 
this little treatise may be of some service to 
experienced life insurance agents, it is intended 
primarily for the use of beginners. To the 
latter this prefatory advice is especially ad- 
dressed. 

The spirit that actuates you in an _ under- 
taking is of vital importance. Your success 
or failure may depend entirely upon it. 

What is your attitude toward the life insur- 
Are you treating it as a con- 
If so, your chances 

Have you taken 
trial? 
In that case, you are handicapping yourself 
heavily. The doubt in your mind is acting as 
a brake on your progress. 

If you would give yourself a fair chance 
to “make good,” you must set out with deter- 
mination never to turn back. You must bring 
whole-hearted devotion to your work. You 
must be moved by a singleness of purpose— 


ance business ? 
venience, or a makeshift? 

of success are slim indeed. 
up the work as an experiment, or on 


by the idea of directing all your energy and 
faculties upon your business. 

When you have honestly attained this phase 
of mental attitude, you are already a con- 
siderable distance along the road to success. 


PrIpE IN YOUR PROFESSION 

In these days, life insurance is such a highly 
specialized business that it justly ranks with 
the professions. More than seventy universi- 
ties and colleges maintain courses in life in- 
surance. 

Not a few of the 
men in this country are engaged in the same 
You may well be proud 
to claim it as But, do not 
disgrace it and yourself by poor workman- 


most brilliant and able 
calling as yourself. 
your vocation. 
ship. 

Closely akin to pride in your profession is 
faith in your company. “The best company” 
is a relative term in life insurance. 

Your company must be the best for you. If 
there is any better, you should 
for it. 

Satisfaction with your calling and belief in 
your company will promote your efficiency and, 


be working 


at the same time, excite the respect of your 
acquaintances. 


SELF-ASSURANCE 
Count on_ success. 
IXvery victory is won in the imagination before 


Believe in yourself. 


The man who doubts is de- 
feated before he faces the issue. 


the battle begins. 


You don’t know what you can do until you 
try. The outcome of a determined effort will 
What if you 
The 


man who can come back smiling is the most 


Aim at big things. 
fail at the first attempt ? 


surprise you. 


Go to it again. 
formidable force in the world. 


Honesty IN Your DEALINGS 


Start out with a firm resolution 
to make honesty control your thoughts and 


Be square. 


acts. 


Never fool yourself. Be a severe critic in 
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self-examination. Be an exacting taskmaster 
in self-discipline. 

Remember your obligation to your company 
and your duty to your manager. From these 
sources you are receiving assistance, without 
which you could not carry on your business, 
An investment has been made in you, indicat. 
ing faith in your integrity and ability. Don’ 
betray the trust. 

The adage “honesty is the best policy,” jg 
strikingly applicable to the business of fife 
If you are permanently engaged 
in it, the best asset that you can create js q 
reputation for honest dealing. It will act as 
a sinking fund, steadily earning interest, and 
affording you a perpetual source to draw upon 
for new business. 

In considering a contract for a prospect, 
banish all calculation of commission. Base 
your recommendation on sincere judgment of 
his best interests. Every policy properly placed 
will put a permanent support under your struc- 
ture of success. 


insurance. 


THE EARNEST ATTITUDE 

I have made no mention of enthusiasm, It 
is apt to be fleeting and ill-balanced. Earnest- 
ness is a more serviceable quality. 

Enthusiasm is the smoke and report of a 
musketry discharge. Earnestness is the bul- 
let. Both emanate from the same source, but 
one represents emotion: the other force. En- 
thusiasm is less substantial, less durable than 
earnestness. The former may excite a pros- 
pect’s interest, the latter will secure his signa- 
ture. 

In order to produce good results, you must 
have an earnest interest in work, In 
order to have and to hold interest, you must 
understand your business and be conscious of 


your 


a certain degree of expertness in it. And 
nothing can keep your interest alive to the 
same extent as constantly increasing knowledge 
they must 


necessarily be, by steadily growing success. 


and efficiency, accompanied, as 


RECEPTIVENESS TO TEACHING 
Successful men in every walk of life rea 
lize their limitations and need of improvement. 
The “know-it-alls’ are always found in the 
Commencing as poor work- 
experience, 4 


ranks of failures. 
men, they gain, from sheer 
moderate measure of ability, remain stationary 
for a few years, and then retrograde. With 
out ever having run through a_ respectable 
edition, they become back numbers. 

To increase your efticiency, you must be con- 
scious of shortcoming and anxious to learn. 
Maintain a good opinion of your ability, cher- 
ish self-respect, cultivate confidence—but don't 
entertain the fatuous idea that you are beyond 
the range of instruction. 

PREPARATION 

There is nothing more important in life than 
preparation. The successful man is he who 
turns opportunities to account, and this cal 


1 


only be done by being prepared for them. 
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yn as applied to life insurance sales- 
manship is general and specilic. The scope 
practically unlimited. Physical cul- 
acquisition of knowledge 
As long as 


Preparatic 


of it 1s sep 
ture, mental training, 
_all these are in line with it. 
in the business you will be en- 


you remain ; 
; aration—general preparation for 


vaged in prep 
greater accomplishment, and special prepara- 
tion for particular efforts. ae Oe 
This phase of efficiency 1s in itself an ex- 
tensive subject which, if we should pursue it, 
would lead us into the fields of logic, psy- 
chology and other abstract studies. In the 
following pages, we shall be restricted to con- 
sideration of the acquisition of technical knowl- 
edge and practical methods of selling life in- 
surance. 
ScIENTIFIC SALESMANSHIP 

Have you a definite idea of an efficient can- 
vass? Probably not. It is one for which 
preparation has been made by securing all 
available information about the prospect, by 
a careful analysis of the concrete proposition 
to be presented, and by a thorough rehearsal 
of the main argument to be advanced. It is 
one in which the prospect’s case is treated as 
a particular problem to be solved in a definite 
manner. It is one in instead of a 
stereotyped description of the policy, just such 
features of it as may be calculated to appeal 


which 


to the individual in the case are explained and 
dwelt upon—and no more. It is one which 
is brought to a successful conclusion by alert, 
discriminating brain work, by discovering and 
playing on the motive through which the pros- 
pect may most readily be led to desire the 
policy and resolve to take it. 

Any man may qualify himself to make his 
canvasses habitually in this manner—no one 
but may become, if he will, a good closer; that 
You 
told, perhaps, that good closers are born such. 
Some of them are, but many others, and among 
them the best, are self-made and with pretty 


is, master of his business. have been 


poor material to start on, at that. 

You can, reasonable application and 
diligence, convert yourself from a mere hack 
to a scientific salesman. It is 
the time and trouble. 


with 


surely worth 


THe ELEMENTS oF LIFE INSURANCE 
Some time ago an automobile salesman en- 
In the course 
of a short talk, he interested me greatly. I 
did not see him weeks. 


deavored to sell me a machine. 
again for several 
When he next appeared, I learned that the 
interim had been passed at his company’s 
works. He talked for an 


cesses of 


hour on the pro- 
manufacture and when he left I 
hoped never to see him again. You see, I was 
thinking of buying a car—not of setting up a 
factory. 

_So in life insurance, three months in the 
lactory—the actuary’s department—would ruin 
the best salesman. Your prospect doesn’t want 
to learn how we manufacture our policies. He 
is interested in 
parts and the 
them. 


about the working 


from 


hearing 


service he may derive 


It is sufficient for you to know the elemen- 
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tary principles of life insurance in their prac- 
tical bearing on your work. You can write 
applications efficiently with no more technical 
knowledge than that of the composition of a 
premium and the operation of the mortality 
tables. 

You 
The danger I am warning you against is not 
the acquisition of knowledge, but the misuse 


must not misunderstand me, however. 


of it. This is almost sure to result from too 
great attention to the technicalities of the 
business. 


A well-balanced daily ration would consist 
of one part theory and nine parts practice, and 
the former should have a close relation to the 
latter. For example, let us suppose that in 
the course of a day’s work you come into 
competition with another company, and take 
occasion to familiarize yourself with one or 
more of its policies. You have gained use- 
ful knowledge in a much more practical and 
desirable manner than if you should sit down 
to study the contracts of half a dozen com- 
panies, with an indefinite view to possible future 
contingencies. 
PARTICIPATING AND NON-PARTICIPATING IN- 

SURANCE 

Legal reserve life insurance is issued on two 
general plans. Under one of these the pre- 
mium is subject to reduction by dividends. Un- 
der the other, the premium remains constant 
at a guaranteed figure. 
insur- 


-articipating and  non-participating 


ance have advantages peculiar to each system. 


ForMsS oF LIFE INSURANCE 


There are but two basic forms of life in- 
surance—term insurance and pure endowment. 
The principle of the former is the payment 
at the death of the in- 


sured; of the latter, the payment at the end 


of a certain amount 


of a specified period, provided the insured 


is living. The combination of these two forms 
in varying degrees produces the many stand- 
ard forms of life insurance. The whole life 
contract is simply term insurance for the en- 
tire life expectancy and the insured is required 
The 


limited payment life policy is identical with the 


to pay premiums as long as he lives. 


whole life, except that the insured commutes 
the payments that he would be called upon to 
make under a whole life policy, undertaking 
instead to complete the purchase of the policy 
with a definite number of payments. An en- 
dowment policy is a direct combination of term 
insurance and pure endowment, and as a re- 
sult provides for a certain amount either at 
the death of the insured or at the end of a 
specified period, if the insured is then living. 
The monthly income policies differ only from 
the standard contracts in the manner of pay- 
ing the claim. Such policies may be written 


on the life, limited payment life, or endow- 


ment plans. 

[The foregoing are extracts from the book 
“Efficiency,” by the late Forbes Lindsay, pub- 
lished by The Spectator Company. The book 
is an excellent one for study by industrial in 
surance agents. Copyright, 1920, by The Spec- 
tator Company, New York.]| 
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JOHN HANCOCK ITEMS 





New Weekly Premium Offices Opened 


REARRANGE NEW JERSEY 
TERRITORY 


Leaders in the Field in Ordinary and In- 
dustrial 

New agency development by the John Han- 
cock Mutual Life of Boston for the year of 
1924 is rapidly materializing with definite open- 
ings of several undertakings which have been 
under for some time. Weekly 
premium agencies have been opened at Port- 
land, Me.; Des Moines, Iowa; Grand Rapids, 
Mich., and Fort Wayne, Ind., following closely 
upon the opening of the new weekly premium 
agency at Davenport, Iowa, which was an- 
nounced as the “forerunner of additional agen- 
cies in this branch.” 


consideration 


The Portland agency will take care of the 
cities of Saco, Biddeford, Lewiston and Auburn 
and surrounding territory. Former Assistant 
Superintendent Harold FE. Hall of the Salem 
agency has been chosen as superintendent of 
the Maine aggregation. His promotion is made 
in view of his long service with the company, 
which the executives term “especially interest- 
Mr. Hall started 
as an office boy at the home office and has 
steadily forged ahead. 


ing, worthy and inspiring.” 


He was for some time 
Pittsburgh agency, was 
later transferred to Salem, and is now return- 
ing to his native State. 

At Des Moines Ernest G. Marotte, who has 
achieved notable results as agent and as assist- 
ant superintendent in the Springfield, Mass., 
agency will be in charge. 


connected with the 


He is a young man 
who has progressed consistently and is cited 
as an indefatigable personal worker. 

Assistant Superintendent Chester W. O’Con- 
nor of Cambridge has been promoted to the 
superintendency of the Grand Rapids Weekly 
Premium agency. Mr. O’Connor’s high rating 
among the company’s leading assistants has 
made his name familiar throughout the organ- 
ization and his popularity at Cambridge prom- 
ises much for his future in the West. 

The name of O’Connor was again honored 
when superintendents were being considered for 
the Fort Wayne premium agency. 
Arthur V. O’Connor for some time assistant 
superintendent at Bridgeport, Conn., was ap- 
pointed superintendent to “hold the fort” and 
Mr. O’Con- 
nor also saw service at Springfield, Holyoke and 
Quincy and has in all localities where he worked 
made creditable records. 


weekly 


great confidence is placed in him. 


The establishment of more weekly premium 
agencies by the John Hancock in the near future 
is announced by Robert K. 
faton and this opportunity of giving recogni- 
tion to the men in the field is enjoyed by both 
the company and its agents. 


Vice-President 


A rearrangement of the agency operation in 
New Jersey, in the territory incorporated in 
the Jersey City, Hoboken and Bayonne agen- 
cies, has been culminated by the company; the 
Bayonne agency merging with Jersey City and 
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» discontinued as an individual agency. 
Superintendent Brahe ot Bayonne will con- 


company in another 





hem 
hei) 





tinue to represent the 








capacity. 























\ new boundary line between Jersey City and aoe A, 


Hoboken has been made by the company for 
the purpose of better serving its interests in 
that territory. 
The John Hancock agents worked overtime 
on the extra day of 1924, February 29, and as 
ape” February 29 proved to be the most 
productive day of which the company has any 
Weekly premiums aggregated $1,586.- 


record. 
and A. FT. issues totaled 


- with ordinary 
$1,740,000. 

The majority of the “Leaders” for 1924 have 
retained their iead gained in the first month. 
Tabulations for the first two months of the 
year show the following luminaries at the start 
ai the third lap of the race: Assistant super- 


intendents leading—on weekly premium in- 
crease: Mr. Bernstock of Brooklyn; on gross 


ordinary issues, Mr. Sulzer of New York: on 


cross A. F. issues, Mr. Hudak of Cleveland. 
5 
Agents leading—on weekly premiums in- 


crease: Mr. Rubin of Brooklyn; on gross ordi- 
nary issues, Mr. Williams of Brooklyn; on 
gross A. F. issues, Mr. Tchoryk of Cleveland. 

Detached assistant superintendents leading—- 
on weekly premium increase: Mr. Ptfister of 
(Weymouth), Quincy; on gross ordinary and 
A. F. issues, Mr. Bickhardt of (West New 
York), Hoboken. 

The following agents have been promoted to 
assistant superintendents in the districts of their 
Tolbert, Elizabeth (New 
Brunswick detached); Harry A. Marks, New 
York; John J. Hagarty, Philadelphia; Robert 
H. Cross, Germantown; Frank Nugen, Dayton: 
Patrick S. Lombard, Philadelphia; Jacob W. 
Giesler, St. August H. Kramme, St. 
Louis: Max Rosen, Brooklyn; James A. Elliott, 
Philadelphia; Jeremiah P. Manaher, Chicago, 
Elizabeth (New 


Joseph FE. 


service ! 


Louis ; 


and Alexander Paczkoski, 
Brunswick detached). 

The following agents have been promoted to 
assistant superintendents and transferred as in- 
licated: Emmett Van Hyning, Schenectady to 
Binghamton; Leslie R. Finley and John J. 
Tierney, St. Louis to Davenport; James H. 
Cleveland, East St. Louis to Davenport; Edgar 
W. Vogel, St. Louis to Davenport; Arthur W. 
Beaudry, Holyoke to Portland; Louis E. Horn, 
Lowell to Portland: William H. 
Malden to Portland: William F. McCarthy, 
Salem to Portland: McCook, 
Springfield to Manchester : George B. Roberts, 
Rochester to Binghamton: Idward Meehan, 
Pittsfield to Utica, and Wilson T. Day, Phila- 
delphia to Trenton. 


Horwood, 


Thomas F. 


Merger Approved by Insurance 
Commissioners 
The merger of the Life Insurance Company 
ot Pierre, S. D., with the Continental Life In- 
surance Company of St. Louis, recently an- 
nounced in Tre Spectator, has been confirmed 
by a joint tribunal composed of the governor, 
attorney-general and the Insurance Commis- 


Stoners of South Dakota, Missouri and Ark. 


5. The Oak and the Poplar 


“How 


lar. 
“True,” 


sentiment 





today as he was when 
I was forty years ago.” 


That night a hurricane swept through the forest. 


tain is life!” 
claimed the Pop- 


said 
the Oak, “‘a very 
-  sommendable 
for a 
softhearted, yield- 

ing tree like you. 

As for me, I look 
forward with ab- 
solute certainty to 

at a green old age. 
I belong to a long- 
lived family. 
- grandfather is as 
hale and_ hearty 
I was a mere sapling, and I am as rugged now as 


uncer- 


€i- 


My 





The Poplar bent 


before the blast and escaped unhurt, but the Oak was torn limb from limb 


and perished. 


APPLICATION: 
Life insurance is necessary because Death is no respecter of persons, and 
comes often first to the strong and passes by the weak. 


N I It is intended to 


publish these fables in 
1924, by The S 


Spectator Company, 


New 


Copyright, 

METROPOLITAN NEWS 

Many Changes in Districts and 
Managers 


F. J. WILLIAMS PROMOTED 





in the Field for Industrial and 
Ordinary 
Several new districts have been created dur- 


Leaders 


ing the past six weeks in five of the territories 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 


On March 7 the Forest Park and Compton, 
St. Louis, Mo., districts were divided and 
Lafayette Park created to be in charge of 


Irederick M. Oecerter as formerly 
supervisor of the agency division in the home 
office. On the district of 
Chicopee, Mass., was created to be in charge of 
William from 
assistant manager in New Haven, Conn. 

The Longacre and Riverside, N. Y., districts 
were divided on March 24 and the new district 
created to be called Central Park, N. Y. George 
A. Scanlan, manager of the Yonkers district, 
new 


manager, 


same date the new 


Martens, manager, promoted 


was transferred to be in charge of the 
district. This transfer led to two other trans- 
fers and one promotion. Isidor Tepper, man- 
ager of the Union Square, N. Y., district, was 


transferred to the Yonkers district; George A. 
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book form, as they 


contain important educational matter. 
ors 


Gollin, manager of the Coney Island district, 
was transferred to the Union Square district, 
and Abram VanCamerik, assistant manager in 
the Bushwick, N. Y., district, was promoted to 
be manager of the Coney Island district. On 
March 10 the Little Falls, N. Y., district was 
abolished and merged with the Ilion, jee” ee 
district, Manager D. G. Dodge to remain in 
charge of the Ilion district, while John Schmoll, 
manager of the Little Falls district, was trans- 
ferred to the Saratoga Springs, N. Y., district, 
to succeed J. G. Nichols, who in turn was trans- 
ferred to the Jamestown, N. Y., district, he suc- 
ceeding J. F. Segerson, transferred to Salina, 
N. Y., to take the place of F. J. Williams, ap- 
pointed superintendent of agencies for the New 
York State territory. 

Still another district was created in the same 
This was in the city of 
Rochester and is Non 
Lester D. Benn, formerly the 
Olean, N. Y., district, was transferred to the 


territory on April 7. 
known as Monroe, 


manager of 


new district and his place was filled by the 
transfer of Henry W. Gilbert from the Corn- 
ing, N. Y., district, to be succeeded by Rom- 
ney B. Mosier, formerly an assistant manager 
in the Salina, Syracuse, New York district. 
In the Canadian territory there was a new 
district created in the city of Toronto, to be 
known as Danforth. William J. Glenn, assist- 





ant manager in the Riverdale, Toronto, district, 
was promoted to be manager of the new dis- 
trict March 31. F. F. 
ager of the Riverdale, Toronto, district, was 
the 


Taylor, formerly man- 


appointed superintendent of agencies of 
Middle West territory and his place was filled 
by the appointment of Henry A. Barnes, for- 
merly field supervisor in the New York State 
territory. 
Middlesboro, 


detached assistancy from the Lexington, Ky., 


Ky., heretofore worked as a 


district, was on April 14 created a district in 
charge of William R. Estep, the assistant man- 
ager, now manager. 

The ten leading districts in the country at 
large, including the Pacific Coast in average 
net gain ordinary business per man, per month. 
for the year to and including the week of March 
24, were: Knickerbocker, Isidor Siegel, man- 
ager; Ridgewood, N. Y., David Rudberg, man- 
ager; Joliet, Ill, B. D. Morton, manager ; 
Rockaway, N. Y., N. I. Grossman, 
Buffalo, N. Y.. D. G. S. Staniland, 
Melrose, N. Y., Abraham Menschel, 
Cortland, N. Y., J. K. Hartfeur, manager; Oak 
Park, Ill., Gabriel Dunkleman, manager; Mur- 
ray Hill, N. Y.. D. G. C. Sinclair, manager ; 
Greenwich, N. Y., A. H. Bruenn, manager. Of 
the ten districts it will be noticed that eight of 
them were in the State of New York and two 
in Illinois. 

In paid-for ordinary business for the year to 
and including the week of March 24 the ten 
unattached 


manager ; 
manager ; 
manager ; 


leading agents and agents were: 


Charles Levy, agent unattached, Passaic, N. J.; 
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Thursday 


Frank Marcus, agent, Knickerbocker, N. Y.; 


\V. F. Thonssen, agent unattached, Arlington, 


advanced to the rank 
Albert C. 


have | ecn fa e 3 
x OF ASSIStant 


superintendents are: sie 
Artiques, who 


D. C.; M. J. Zuckerman, agent, Norwich, Conn.; has already taken up his new py si 
Alexander Kessler, agent, Harrowgate, Pa.; New Orleans agency: Wilfred ‘a the 
H. S. Snyder, agent, Allentown, Pa.; Jacob  Huntineton, W. Vai: Lewis Kress ‘N ‘iw 
llerskovitz, agent unattached, Carnegie, Pa.;  timore, Md.; W. R. Holt. retin : 2, Bal 
P. T. Haber, agent, New Rochelle, N. Y.; has for some time written a very WA Wh 
Jacob Freedgood, agent, Ridgewood, N. Y.; total of business: D. L. Williams, Nee ae 

a Ken. 


\braham Levy, agent, New Bedford, Mass. 
Leaders in industrial gross increase included : 
D. V. Burns, agent, Battle Creek, Mich.; A. J. 
DeCourcey, agent, Central Park, N. Y.: 
ii. as 


and 
Crandall, agent. 


PRUDENTIAL NOTES 





Promotions in the Field During 
Month 





INDUSTRIAL AND ORDI- 
NARY 


LEADERS IN 





Death of Frederick L. Houck Mourned by 
Whole Company 

That the Prudential Insurance Company of 

America, Newark, has had a very successful 

month is evidenced by the large number of 

promotions to those men who have attained a 

high steady average in the writing of busi- 


ness. Furthermore, it is found that the agents 
who write a steady, dependable, all-around 


average are the agents who have won promo- 
tion, rather than those whose business is writ- 


ten by fits and starts. Among the agents who 


sington, Pa., who so successfully Managed th; 
. PS i - S a ax nis 
assistancy for a week that it was felt his | 
. ’ TO. 
motion should be 


\ssistant 


made permanent. 
Superintendent — J, Wiesel oj 
Staten Island is listed with the leaders 
ordinary for 1924, in one week qualifying him. 
self for the $100,000 silver merit button, In 
attaining this honor, Mr. Wiesel had the dis. 
tinction of being the first one to receive this 
Dutton in 
Agent 


merit Division A for the current 


Barnds of Sedalia 
Mo., is also to be counted on as a yearly leader 


year. Marvin R. 
of ordinary; Assistant Superintendent William 
J. Vouwie is the leader of the Detroit No. | 
district, but it remains for Agent H. Prysi. 
noske of the Buffalo No. 1 district to set the 
pace for the entire company in. the writing of 
industrial business. 

The entire company mourns the loss of Sy. 


perintendent Frederick L. Houck of the Cleve. 
land No. 4 district, who died last month from | 


an attack of pneumonia. Mr. Houck’s death 
came as a great shock not only to his family 
but to his many friends in the field and at the 
home office. 
in the company and his death is regretted by 
all who knew or came in contact with him, 
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THE GLOBE MUTUAL LIFE | 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











GAIN IN INTEREST.............. 
GAIN IN TMCOME............... 
es 
AVERAGE GAIN IN ALLITEMS... 





SPECIAL DELIVERY. 
T. F. BARRY, 





PROGRESS OF THE GLOBE FOR 1923 


2s 


GAIN IN INSURANCE IN FORCE. .83 PER CENT. 
31 PER CENT. 
26 PER CENT. 
_23 PER CENT. | 
41 PER CENT. 


| 
This is away above the average of all Life Insurance | 
| 


Companies in the United States Combined. 


CLAIMS PAID BY RADIO—-TELEGRAPH—AND 


Gen’! Mngr. and Founder. 


sents many 


. | Ch e Offi 
President, | icago Office 








THE ART OF SELLING 


A Practical Hand Book for the Use of Insurance 
and Other Salesmen 


By JOHN S. TUNMORE 


The author is an expert and successful general 
| agent for one of the most conservative and best 
life insurance companies and in this work pre- 


Actual Experiences in Selling Life Insurance 


He, With characteristic originality of style, explains the 
| REASONS FOR AND PSYCHOLOGY OF VA- 
RIOUS METHODS OF APPROACH, CLOSING, 


and General Arguments for solicitation 
A Valuable Work for the Beginner or the Veteran 


Price, (in green silk cloth binding,) $1.50 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Insurance Exchange 


PUBLISHERS 
135 William Street 
New York 
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HEADS FIDELITY=PHENIX 





L. Haid Elected by Directors 





Paul 
HAS HAD RAPID RISE 
Popular Vice-President of Continental 


Widely Known for His Energy and 
Ability 

Pau! L. Haid was elected president of the 
Fidelity- Phenix Fire Tnsurance Company at a 
meeting last week of the board of directors ot 
that organization. 
In that short : 
the most phenomenal rises to prominence in the 


statement is recorded one of 
fre insurance business which has been achieved 
in recent Mr. Haid, 
Charles A. Street, is only thirty-six years of 
age and has been connected with the Fidelity- 


years. who succeeds 


Phenix a little less than ten years, having been 
appointed a special agent of that company in 
Western Pennsylvania in July, 1914. During 
the past four years his rise has been so rapid 
that he has figured in the news columns of in- 
twice a 


least year on ac- 


Mr. Haid 


surance papers at 
count of some promotion or change. 





Paut L. Harp 


President, The Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance 


Company, New York 


isa man of exceptional cnergy and ability and 
has been directly responsible for most of the 
important forward steps taken in the “Amer- 
ica Fore” companies since he has been officially 
connected with them. Ile has achieved his 
Present position through sheer worth and the 
appointment is understood to be a popular one, 
both within the organization and among fire in- 
surance men generally. THis election comes as 
no surprise, since it was freely predicted that 
he would be the choice of the Fidelity-Phenix 
directors. 

Paul Haid was born at Newcastle, Pa., Sep- 
tember 25, 1887, and was educated in the pub- 
lic schools there, later completing his educa- 
tion at Belmont College, Belmont, N. C. His 
business career started in 1904, when he entered 
the insurance office of Justus Mulert of Pitts- 
burgh. He engaged further in local agency 
work with Smith Agnew and with Edwards, 
George & Co., also of Pittsburgh. He was ap- 


FRE SPECTArO R 


pointed a special agent of the Girard Fire and 
Philadelphia for Western Pennsyl- 


vania in 1910 and two years later became special 


Marine of 


igent in the same territory for the Philadelphia 
Underwriters. 

Mr. Haid’s first connection with the Fidelity- 
Phenix was as special agent for Western Penn- 
IQOT4. 
13, 1918), he 


sylvania in Four years later (March 


was brought to the home office 
and made executive special agent for the Con- 
tinental, the American Iagle and the Fidelity- 
T9oI9, he became 


Phenix. As of January 1, 


assistant secretary of those companies. <A year 
and a half later he was appointed assistant to 
Henry Evans, then president of the group. 
When the reorganization by which Mr. Evans 
became chairman of the boards of the com- 
panies occurred, Mr. Haid was appointed secre- 


Three 


weeks later he assumed the further duty of 


tary and assistant to the chairman. 
president of the Farmers of Towa, which had 
recently been added to the group. He retained 
and is at 
In October, 
and upon the retirement of James J. 


that position for one year present 


a director of the company. 1921, 
Hoey, he 
hecame_ vice-president of the Continental, 
which position he has relinquished to hecome 
president of the Fidelity-Phenix. 
NOMINATE J. S. KEMPER TO SUCCEED 
HIMSELF 
Further Plans for Chamber of Commerce 
Meeting in Cleveland 
WasHincton, D. C., April 22. 
matters of pressing importance will be taken 
up at the 
States Chamber of 
next month. 


Insurance 


annual convention of the United 


Commerce in Cleveland 
In addition to the reports of the 
advisory committee, on special State taxation 
and automobile thefts, which will be fully dis- 
cussed at the meeting of the insurance group 
on May 7, insurance matters will also come be- 
fore the chamber in general meeting. 

One of the features of the meeting will be 
an address by Julius Barnes, president of the 
chamber, on the accomplishments of the differ- 
ent cities competing in the interchamber fire 
waste Mr. 
present to 


contest last year. Barnes at the 


same time will delegations from 
the winning cities the trophies which the cham- 
her will distribute annually to the cities making 
the best showing in reducing fire losses. 
James fF. 


of the 


Cavanaugh, second vice-president 
Metropolitan Life, address the 
division on _ industrial 


will 
fabricated production 
pensions. 

The election of an insurance director is also 
scheduled for the meeting. The only nomina- 
tion received so far is that of John S. Kemper, 
president of the Lumbermans Mutual Casualty, 
to succeed himself. 


As of December 31, 1923, the statement of 
the Liberty Fire of St. Lous, Mo., showed an 
impairment of its $200,000 capital to the 
amount of $44,765. On March 8, 1924, the 
company reinsured about one-half of its busi- 
ness in the Great Western Fire of Chicago, this 
transaction enabling the Liberty Fire to show 
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Fire Insurance 


about $47,000, the company still 
reserve 


a surplus of 
which the 


business 


approximately $300,000. 


retaining upon 


amounted t 


ALBANY: LEGISLATION 
Bills Signed by Governor Smith 
AtBAny, N. Y., April 23—Governor Smith 
Cross, 


amending section 385, civil practice act, by pro- 


has signed the bill of Assemblyman 
viding that searches by title insurance or ab- 


stract be used as evidence, 
whether or not such searches affect property in 


a county where the office of county clerk is a 


companies may 


salaried one. 

Another bill approved by Governor Smith 
is one of Senator Dunnigan’s providing for the 
transfer to the State Comprroller of moneys 
and securities in the hands of the Superintend- 
ent of Insurance. derived from old receiverships 
of defunct life insurance companies, and ap- 
propriating the sum of $250 to advertise for 
claimants. 








The Beginning 
of The 


WORLD 


Fire and Marine Ins. Co. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


CIEDEPEDEIEREIEIERE REID 





Capital, $1,000,000 Surplus, $1,000,000 





Ratpu B. Ives, President 





CITI CITI CITI TITICITICEICI 


NEW AGENCIES zow 
being ESTABLISHED 








“Then give to the Worrp 
the best that you have and the 
best will come back to you.” 
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The Liberty Fire 


Insurance Co. 
OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Over a million in assets and 
enjoying PROSPERITY, 
CONFIDENCE, PRESTIGE 
and SUCCESS. All due to 
unselfish management; to fair- 
ness and liberality in writ- 
ing Fire, Tornado and Auto- 
mobile Insurance. 








THE LIBERTY FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 


J. C. BARDWELL, President 








“Superior Service Satisfies’’ 


SUPERIOR 
FIRE INSURANCE 
CO. 


PITTSBURGH 
Incorporated 1871 


A. H. TRIMBLE, President 


EDWARD HEER, 
Vice-President and Secretary 


J.D. C. MILLER, Secretary 





Why not make room in your 
agency for a conservatively- 
managed, medium-sized 
American Company whose in- 
demnity, treatment of agents 
and assured, will bear in- 
spection for half a century? 


Capital.......... $ 800,000 


Surplus to Policy 
Holders....... 1,514,962 


Assets........... 3,806,949 
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COMMITTEE REPORTS 





Iowa Insurance Department Cleared 





NO BASIS FOR CHARGES FOUND 





Thirteen Recommendations for Strength- 
ening Iowa Insurance Law Included 
in Report 

Des Mornes, Iowa, April 21—The special 
committee named in the senate to investigate 
the State insurance department under resolu- 
tions introduced by Senator Browne, of Jack- 
son county, and Senator McIntosh, of Decatur 
county, submitted its report to the senate after 
going into the insurance conditions prevailing 
in Iowa quite thoroughly. 

“We find,” the committee report states, “after 
a thorough investigation of the insurance de- 
partment and the the 
State, including the examination of many wit- 
nesses and much documentary evidence, that so 


insurance business of 


far as the department is concerned the charges 
made in the resolution have not been proven. 

“Your committee is firmly convinced by the 
evidence submitted to its members that Insur- 
ance Commissioner Kendrick is doing all in his 
power to enforce the insurance laws and to 
protect policyholders and stockholders in all 
kinds of companies from loss so far as the law 
has given him authority to do so. 

“Your committee finds the department, in 
sending out a questionnaire to stockholders to 
ascertain what influences were being brought 
to bear upon them to sell their stock, was only 
trying to protect the stockholders from selling 
their stock at much less than its true value. 

“The action taken in sending out the ques- 
tionnaire was proper and the department should 
be commended instead of criticized for doing 
ri 

Senator Browne made three charges in his 
resolution, which were responsible for starting 
the investigation. All were found unsubstan- 
tiated by evidence, the report states. His three 
charges were that the commissioner and Attor- 
ney General Gibson appeared in the suit for re- 
ceivership brought against the North American 
National Fire Insurance Des 
Moines and defended alleged illegal acts; that 
illegal dividends had been paid by insurance 


Company of 


companies; and that blue-sky laws were being 
violated because insurance companies did not 
come under them. 

The committee found that the commissioner 
and attorney general were only performing their 
duty in defending the North American against 
receivership and stated that they should be com- 
mended instead of criticized for their action. 

No illegal dividends have been paid either 
under Commissioner Kendrick or his predeces- 
sor, Commissioner Savage, the committee found 
on the second charge. 

On the third charge the commitee reported 
that the Insurance Commissioner has the same 
authority over insurance companies as the 
Secretary of State over companies under the 
blue-sky law and that neither law is being 
violated. 

All five members of the committee signed the 
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report. They are: Senators J. E, Wichman 
of Hancock county, chairman; F, C. Gilcheje 
of Pocahontas, H. A. Darting of Mills, Harry 
C. White of Benton and Charles J, Fulton of 
Jefferson. 

The McIntosh resolution asked investigatio, 
of rates and classes of policies of fraternal life 
insurance societies and of consolidations of life 
insurance companies. The committee made no 
criticism of the conduct of fraternal SOCieties 
other than that some salaries might be deemed 
extravagant. Fraternal societies, the commit. 
tee reported, may rightfully issue policies op 
two classes of rates, one rate for those who 
wish to continue on the assessment basis and 
another for those who wish to Pay adequate 
rates. 


All consolidations of life insurance com. 





— 


panies, the committee reported, have been mat | 


with the approval of the insurance commission, 
consisting of the governor, attorney general anj 
Tnsurance Commissioner and in every instance 
for the best interests of the policyholders, 
While thirteen recommendations for change; 
in the insurance laws are made in the report, 


the committee drafted no bills, leaving | | 


further insurance legislation to the next gen- 
eral assembly. 
subject of new legislation, that a committee be 
appointed by the lieutenant-governor to in- 


vestigate insurance laws of Towa and _ other 


The report recommends, on the | 


States and report its findings to the forty-first | 
general assembly, which convenes next January. 


The thirteen recommendations for changes in 
(Continued on page 41) 





EDUCATE THE PUBLIC! 


SHOW THE PEOPLE THE 
FINANCIAL STRENGTH 


OF THE COMPANIES WHOSE 
POLICIES THEY HOLD! 


THE 
FIRE INSURANCE POCKET INDEX 


contains just the information which 
policyholders should have. 


COMPANIES, GENERAL AGENTS 
AND AGENTS 
can render appreciated service to 
THEIR CUSTOMERS 
by supplying them with copies of 
THE FIRE INSURANCE 
POCKET INDEX 


the 1924 edition of which is 
FRESH FROM THE PRESS 
Single Copies 
In Manila binding, 75 cents 
In Flexible binding, $1.25 


Liberal discounts for quantityorders 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Publishers 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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UNION MEETING 
CONCLUDED 


St. Louis Taken Out of Excepted City 
Class 











ACT ON WEST VIRGINIA 





Plan to Co-operate with Eastern Union to 
Reduce Comsissions in West Virginia 

Special Dispatch from a Staff Correspondent | 
Pineuurst, N. C., April 18.—At the con- 
cluding session of the semi-annual conference 
of the Western Union held here in Pinehurst, 
this week, an important step was taken in the 
Louis from the 


f 
| 
L 


removing of the city of St. 
The report presented by 


excepted city class. 
qualifications 


the committee on 
was adopted at the second session of the con- 
ference, but the proponents ot bridging the gap 
between fire and tornado policies failed by a 
slight margin of winning the necessary 90 per 
cent vote required to adopt a mandatory rule. 

The action effected to remove St. Louis, the 
sixth largest city in the United States, from 
the list of excepted cities will bring St. Louis 
under the regular scale of Union commissions 
and will also make binding on all members, local 
and 


membership 


board rules which have been submitted 
approved by the governing committee of the 
Union. For many times in the West and espe- 
cially last year many attempts were made to 
reduce the commissions paid to agents in that 
city. Simultaneous attempts to limit the num- 
ber of agents ‘also failed. The passing of this 
rule means that on July 1, it will become the 
duty of the Union companies to pay their St. 
Louis agents only the regular Union commis- 
sions. This scale of commissions was approved 
last Monday night by the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners, which meeting was 
also held at Pinehurst. The only remaining 
difficulty now is whether or not the St. Louis 
agree upon a 
company 


local agents’ association can 


limitation of agents for each 
which meets with the approval of the govern- 
ing committee of the Union. 

For sometime in West Virginia commissions 
have been high. The Eastern Union claims 
jurisdiction over this State, but has been un- 
able to enforce its commission rules. Many 
companies operating in West Virginia are 


supervised by the Western department man- 
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4) Home life is happier for every one when worry is eliminated. - 3 
fap) The Family Budget, developed through the co-operation of the whole family, eliminates un- p>) 
At) profitable expenditures, increases savings, and banishes worry. KA 
iw i : : ; (3 
Fe) The protection of the family, the education of the children, assured independence for old age, can ca 
Py all be made possible through the Family Budget. i, 
APAy _ Those responsible for Family Welfare have always had these things at heart, but today are study- Ai 
2 ing them with a deeper interest than ever, and the budget idea is getting recognition. pea 
Re Make a trial of the JOHN HANCOCK FAMILY BUDGET AND ACCOUNT SHEET, which [4° 
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agers, who are not members of the Eastern whose privilege shall be that of attending meet- 
Union, and who have no voice in making its "8s, the privilege of the floor, serving on com- 


rules and who are not bound by them. The 
commission scales of the Western Union and 
the Eastern Union are very nearly identical, 
and if they agree to enforce their own scale 
of commissions in West Virginia a decrease 
to normal standards would be the result. The 
Western Union, with this possibility in sight, 
voted to appoint a commitee of five men to 
confer with the Union and other 
organizations whose members have jurisdiction 
in West Virginia, to the end that some com- 
effective in that 


Eastern 


mission rule may be made 


State. 


Active MeMBERSHIP INCREASED 
Membership in the Union was increased when 
the conference adopted a report by the com- 
mittee of membership qualifications in the fol- 
lowing form: 


The active membership of the Union shall 
consist of officers and salaried managers of 
companies of reputable standing who receive 
and pass upon daily reports and who have ex- 
clusive jurisdiction over at least five States, 
one of which must be embraced in the territory 
under the jurisdiction of the Union. Active 
members have the right to vote on all ques- 
tions and enjoy all privileges of the organiza- 
tion, and their privileges are not qualified in 
any manner whatsoever. 

There may be associate 


members of the 


Union, such as general agents having juris- 
diction over only a part of Union territory, in 
no case less than one State, who can qualify 
with reference to territorial jurisdiction and 
who are otherwise desirable for membership, 





mittees and of voting upon specific questions 
applying exclusively to their territory; but 
they shall not be eligible to voting on any 
general question presented to the Union. 
Membership shall be personal and the obliga- 
tion of each member shall be based upon his 
personal honor, integrity and good faith. No 
member shall be represented at any meeting 
of the Union by a substitute, except by unani- 
mous consent of the members present. 

Beside the above rules and decisions, a rule 
on “leasehold interest insurance” was accepted. 
The bill defines ‘leasehold interest” as a profit 
derived through sub-leasing, or that difference 
represented by the actual rental value of the 
property over the rental paid under the lease. 
The rule provides that policies insuring against 
loss of leasehold interest shall be written un- 
der certain mandatory requirements. The 
form must provide for a statement of date of 
commencement and expiration of the lease and 
for a full copy of the clause in the lease; a 
provision that the policy shall be void if the 
lire clause is modified without the company’s 
written consent, and that if the lease contains 
no fire clause statutory requirements — shall 
govern. 

In event of cancellation of lease by fire, ac- 
cording to the fire clause, the company shall 
not be liable for more than its pro rata share 
of actual interest without 
discount for the first three months and for the 
remaining months of the lease the present 
value of such loss computed by discounting 
future payments at 4 per cent. Contained in 


loss of leasehold 












































Organized 1859 ¢ INSURANCE ISSUED 
NATIONAL LIBERTY | 2: —Acousee ft 
Tornado Windstorm 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA Rent and Rental Values 
Head Office: 709 Sixth Avenue, New York Western Dept., 207 North Michigan Blvd., Chicago Explosion and Riot . 
Losses paid since organization over 56 millions. Use and Occupancy 
DISTINCTIVE AGENCY SERVICE IS MAKING THE NATIONAL Sprinkler Leakage | 
LIBERTY AGENT THE MOST WIDELY ADVERTISED INSURANCE Tourist Baggage 
MAN IN HIS HOME TOWN. THINK IT OVER! 4 Marine 
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W. E. SMALL, President 


$2,054,516.67 SURPLUS AND RESERVES AS TO POLICY HOLDERS 


Georgia Casualty Company, macon, 6a. 


BURGLARY 
LIABILITY 


AN AMERICAN COMPANY 


AUTOMOBILE 
PLATE GLASS 


—— 


E. P. AMERINE, Secy, 


PROPERTY DAMAGE 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 

















REACHING HIS 


FOR HIS CHILDREN 
Dad’s “‘soft spot” is his boy and his 
girl. His one big ambition is their 
education, their start in life and in 
business. 
Any Dad of a child from 2 to 14 
years of age will be tremendously i in- 
terested in the new “‘Child’s Endow- 
ment Policies” of the Ohio State 
Life. 
The Ohio State Life service now 
ranges from ages 2 to 65 years, cov- 
ering the family group with few 
exceptions. 
Our agency contracts on the partner- 
ship basis will interest you. 


**SOFT SPOT” 
FOR HIMSELF 


Wanted agents in Ohio, West Vir- 


gas, Michigan, Indiana, Kentucky, 
exas and Oklahoma. 
For our new 
OHIO SPECIAL 
ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 
POLICIES 
For business and professional men. 
Complete Coverage. 
Non-Cancellable Term. 
$1,000 to $10,000 Specific Loss. 
$10.00 to $50.00 Weekly Indemnity. 
Moderate Premiums and Liberal 
Commissions. 
Accrued indemnity payable every 
30 days during disability. 


Our O. S.-Li.-Co. Automobile Policy is a great door-opener. 


THE OHIO STATE LIFE 


John M. Sarver, President 


INSURANCE Co. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 

















GOOD AGENTS 
Wanted by 


SOUTHERN UNION 


Life Insurance Company 


of 
WACO, TEXAS 
The Conservative Texas Company 




















Fteady?! 
New York State Field Annual and 


Insurance Directory. 


Greater New York Field Annual and 
Insurance Directory. 
1923 EDITIONS 


THE Greater New York volume includes New 
York City and suburban territory while that 
for New York State covers the entire State ex- 
cept Greater New York. 


Each volume contains a complete list of agents in 
the territory covered, with address, list of com- 
panies represented, etc. 


Many new features are included that will be found 
only in “Field Annuals.” 


Price of each $5.00 Postpaid 
THE INSURANCE FIELD COMPANY 
P. 0. BOX 617 wile 





LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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Inheritance Tax Computations 


Simplified For Life 
Insurance Underwriters 


A Valuable Work On Inheritance Taxation 


By FORREST L. MORTON 


Inheritance Tax Expert 


A concise tabulation of the essential facts of laws 
relating to inheritance taxation. Invaluable for the 
use of Life insurance underwriters and others re- 
quiring accurate, easy-to-find information for quickly 
computing inheritance taxes. 

Complete to the end of the 1923 Legislative season. 


CONTAINS: 
Exact computation of tax for each State Property 
Taxable, by States, for both resident and non resi- 
dent decedents. 
Simple tables of beneficiaries. rates and exemptions. 
Taxation of life insurance proceeds; Federal income 
tax; tables and rulings; Etc., Etc. 


Price, in pocket size, $2.00 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 





CHICAGO ‘élling Agents NEW YORK 
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Licensed in Connecticut, Califor- 
nia, Colorado, Indiana, Illinois, 
Iowa, Idaho, Kansas, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Montana, Nevada, New 
Jersey, North Dakota, Ohio, Ore- 
gon, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, 
Utah, Washington and Wyoming. 
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HOME OFFICE—SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 








Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


TRUE UNCAPHER 








the bill are several other stipulations of lesser 
importance. 


Memoriats Apoprep 

Memorials were adopted on A. W. Damon, 
late president of the Springfield tire and Ma- 
rine Company; E. W. Jewell, late Western 
general agent of the Atlas, and R. Emory 
Warfield, late president of the Hanover Fire 
Insurance Company. It was impossible to give 
a report on the memorials at this time, but it 
is the intention of the committee to do so at 
the annual meeting to be held at Manchester, 
Vt., September 3. 

The conference broke up with a unanimous 
consent on the part of the members that one of 
the most successful meetings in the history of 
the Union had taken place. 


New Jersey Association to Celebrate Fifth 
Birthday 

The fifth birthday and annual meeting of the 
New Jersey Special Agents Association will 
be celebrated Monday evening, May 12, at the 
Newark Athletic Club. The speakers of the 
evening will be: Carroll L. De Witt, assistant 
United States manager of the Fred S. James 
& Co., and John B. Morton, vice-president of 
the Fire Association. 

A special committee was appointed a num- 
ber of weeks ago to arrange an unusually at- 
tractive program for the proper celebration of 
the fifth anniversary of the association. Each 
member has been requested to bring as_ his 
guest one of his company officials, and in the 
event of the festivities being prolonged till late, 
arrangements have been made for guests and 
a to remain all night at the Athletic 
Club, 


Important Speakers at Blue Goose Annual 
Meeting 

The New York city pond of the Blue Goose 
has announced the following speakers to help 
make its dinner and meeting at the Aldine Club, 
200 Fifth avenue, Monday, May 5, a big suc- 
cess: J. H. Tregoe, secretary of the National 
Association of Credit Men; Hon. J. S. Freling- 
huysen, former United States Senator, and 
Hon. Frank Roberson, former Attorney Gen- 
eral of Mississippi, now an assistant general 
counsel of the National Board. The toast- 
master of the evening will be General Manager 
\W. E. Mallalieu, of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. 
Second-Hand Car Market Bad in Chicago 

Cnicaco, Iit., April 21.—Companies doing 
an automobile insurance business are very much 
concerned over the second-hand car market, 
there being no demand at present for the used 
car. A number of Chicago dealers have utilized 
all available space for the storage of new auto- 
mobiles, the used cars being placed in vacant 
lots with a tent cover over them in some in- 
stances, while in most cases no cover of any 
kind is used for second-hand cars so stored. 

Baitimore-American Expanding 

BALTIMORE, Mp., April 21.—Application for 
admission to seventeen States has been made 
hy the Baltimore American Fire Insurance 
Company. This step is in line with the policy 
of expansion announced when the National 
Liberty took over this old Baltimore German- 
American Company. The States to which ad- 
mission is sought are: Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, North Carolina, South Carolina, 


Texas, Virginia, West Virginia, Colorado, {n- 


diana, Kansas. Oklahoma, Oregon, Utah, Wash- 
ington, Wisconsin and Wyoming. 

The business in these States will be handled 
by the National Liberty agents. The Baltimore 
American before control went to the National 
Liberty was already established in ten States. 








DELAWARE INSURANCE COMPANY 
LICENSED 
Organized to Take Over the Business of 
the Delaware Underwriters Depart- 
ment of the Westchester Fire 


The Delaware Insurance Company of New 
York has been licensed by the New York In- 
surance Department, and will shortly enter a 
number of other States. It was organized by 
parties identified with the Westchester Fire of 
New York. and will gradually take over the 
plant and business of the Delaware Under- 
writers Department of the Westchester Fire, 
and will he managed by the same officers as 
conduct that company’s affairs. 

The capital of the Delaware is $500,000, and 
stockholders have also contributed a special re- 
serve of $200,000 and a net surplus beyond that 
of $500,000. 


Agents to Meet in September 





The twenty-ninth annual convention of the 
National Association of Insurance Agents will 
be held at Milwaukee, Wis., September 9, 10, 
If and 12. 1924. 

The usual Get-Together Dinner will take 
place on Tuesday evening, the ninth. Business 
sessions will begin promptly at 10 a. m. on 
each of the following three days. It is expected 


that one of the largest conventions ever held 


in the history of the association will take place 


at this time. 





Has paid losses for 
over 50 years 





J. HARRIS LENKER, Presiden 


City Insurance Company of Pennsylvania 


SUNBURY, PENNA. 


A strong, conservative Company, noted for 
fair and prompt adjustment of losses 


Organized 1870 
Cash Capital $600,000 


A. F. O’DANIEL, Secretary and Underwriting Manager. 
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THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 
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a> OF LONDON, ENGLAND 
mo!) jole), Py 
LANCASHIRE \& 
INSURANCE CO. New York Department: 
LTD. 


57 and 59 William Street 


A. G. McILWAINE, Jr., Manager 
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THE HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Continuously in business since 1852 


The real strength of an insurance company is in the conservatism of its man 
agement, and the management of THE HANOVER is an absolute assurance of the 


security of its policy. 

R. Emory Warfield, President Montgomery Clark, Vice-President 
S. Jarvis, moore Charles W. Higley, Vice-President 

illiam Morrison, Asst. Secy. 


Home Office, Hanover Blidg., 34 Pine St., New York 








C. E. Clarke, President J. R. Anthony, Jr., Secretary 
CAPITAL STOCK, $206,700.00 


PENINSULAR CASUALTY COMPANY 


General Offices: Physicians Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Accident and Health Insurance Commercial and Industrial 








INSURANCE GENERAL CASUALTY 
and SURETY INSURANCE 


Workmen’s Compensation, Automobile 
Health, Accident, Plate Glass, Res- 
idence, Burglary, etc. 

Fidelity and Surety Bonds. 


GENERAL CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 


ELMER H.DEARTH, President 


606 Woodward Ave., Cor. Congress Detroit, Mich. 


“as! ccident 


FIRE AND LIFE 


7 ASSURANCE CORPORATION, Ltd, 


— RICHA2DSON, United States Manager’ 


GENERAL BUILDING -4TY & WALNUT STs. 
PHILADELPHIA 





: ‘Cemrete 
‘ yi GENERAL / 
) CASUALTY 7 
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. SURETY 
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LOYAL TO FRIENDS AND TO LOYAL AGENTS LOYAL 
Organized 1855 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
JANUARY 1, 1924 
$2,250,000.00. Net Surplus, $4,251,619.22 
Surplus to Policyholders, $6,501,619.22 
Assets, $14,683,598.32 Liabilities, $8,181,979.10 
NEAL BASSETT, President 


JOHN KAY, Vice President WAITE BLIVEN, Vice Pres. 
A. H. HASSINGER, Secretary WELLS T. BASSETT, Sect. 





Capital, 








EVERY INSURANCE MAN 


Who travels as Solicitor, Auditor, 
Inspector or Adjuster is 


ELIGIBLE 
TO THE 


lowa State Traveling Men’s Association 


‘Oldest and Best’’ 








Accident Insurance at Cost 
Never Exceeded $9.00 per year 
Weekly Indemnity $25.00 
Death Benefit $5,000—$10,000 


Insurance to August I, 1924, for $2.00 ; 


Write tor Application Blank 
H. E. REX, Sec’y=-Treas. DES MOINES, IOWA 

















Great American 
Insurance Company 


vu J 

Choose N F in Choose 

Your t i Uy Your 

Company INCORPORATED - 1872 Company 


©TATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1924 
CAPITAL 


$12,500,000.00 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


21,316,680.16 
12,465,360.86 
46,282,041.02 


LOSSES PAID POLICY HOLDERS 


$154,469,515.82 


SURPLUS FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICY HOLDERS 


$24,965,360.86 


Home Office, One Liberty Street 
New York City 


PACIFIG DEPARTMENT 
GEORGE H. TYSON, Gen’! Agent 
210 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, California 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
WALTER H. SAGE, Gen’! Mer. 
W. L. LERGH, Manager 
76 West Monroe St., Chicago, III. 
BOSTON_OFFIGCE 
ROGERS & HOWES. Managers, 1 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 


MARINE DEPAKTMENT 
NEW YORK—Wnm. H. McGee & Co., General Agents, 15 William Street 
SAN FRANCISCO—George L. West, Manager, 220 Sansome Street 
CHIGAGO—Wm. H. McGee & Co., Gen’! Agts., Insurance Exchange Bld¢. 
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|_FIRE INSURANCE NOTES AND EVENTS 


NEW YORK SURVEYS 

How Many Are There?__One of the re- 
search bureaus of the city in the interest of 
advertisers has made a survey of the retail 
stores :in New York city. The number is just 
about one hundred thousand, and it is estimated 
that they will change names, if not ownership, 
at the rate of about 20 per cent a year. This 
information is being used by the advertisers, 
not only as a means of suggesting advertisirfg 
in certain sections, but also as a means of 
assisting the advertiser himself to reach his 
possible buyers. When work of this kind is be- 
ing done by other interests, would it not seem 
that the insurance interests might well be put~ 
ting forth more of an effort along the line of 
research and thus furnish more exact informa- 
tion on which to base the business? 


The Insurance Institute of America.—The 
good news has been received that the charter 
passed by the legislature in its last moments 
has been signed and therefore the Institute is 
an incorporated body. It now remains for the 
incorporators to clothe the body of the charter 
with suitable garments and to instill into the 
body the proper amount of enthusiasm and zeal 
for the great work to be accomplished. The 
question of the charter has been a serious mat- 
ter for some five years and it is welcome news 
that at last it has been granted. The convic- 
tion is quite widespread that with the charter 
the work of the Institute will make a greater 
appeal to insurance folk. Whether that be true 
or not there at least is no doubt but that it 
will furnish a bit of stimulus for new opera- 
tions. The large territorial extent of the United 
States makes the proper founding of an in- 
stitute quite a different matter from what it 
was in Great Britain, where the territory is so 
much smaller. On ihe there seems 
reason to suppose that the securing of the char- 
ter will stimulate an interest in the work of 
the Institute. 


The Insurance Society.—The 
meeting of the Insurance Society of New York 
will be held on the 27th of May, 1924. It is 
the intention to make this what is called an in- 
surance night with a quintet of speakers repre- 
senting the different branches of the business, 


whole, 


annual 


namely, the fire, life, casualty, surety and 


marine. 

Fires in Sprinklered Risks.- 
2035-2036-2037 of the Automatic Sprinkler De- 
partment of the New York Fire Insurance Ex- 


change report thirty-five fires in sprinklered 


Bulletins No. 


risks; the damage resulting is as follows: Two 
were reported as having no damage; one small; 
fourteen slight; sixteen moderate, and two 


considerable damage. 


AND VICINITY 

Special Agents J. 
Norwich 
Springfield 
Hart- 


BOSTON 
Elected to Exchange. 
A. Broderick of Hartford, Union ; 
Walter J. Helm of Springfield, 
Fire and Marine; Arthur S. Knox of 
ford, Queen of American; Ralph W. Bradish 
of Portland, Me., Providence Washington; 
Assistant Special Worthington Smith of Boston, 
Great American, American Alliance and Amer- 
ican National, and Vice-President and Manag- 
ine Underwriter George A. Morin of Norfolk, 
Va., Hampton Roads IT'ire and Marine, have 
been elected to membership in the New England 
Insurance Exchange. 

James L. Sandison Goes to Royal. 
L. Sandison, for the past few years special 
agent of the Sun of London, will about June 
1, become identified with the New England De- 
partment of the Royal of Liverpool as special 
agent for Northeastern Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire and Vermont, succeeding Fred H. 
to the managerial 


James 


Johnson, whose admission 
firm of Field & Cowles created the opening. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST 

Premium Income in Illinois, 1923.-— 
The preliminary report of the Illinois Insur- 
ance Department, compiled by Clifford Ireland, 
director of trade and commerce, and Alex J. 
Johnson, Superintendent of Insurance, shows 
the total premium income of fire and marine 
companies in Illinois last year as $58,749,030, 
to $30,121,219. Illinois 
$1,092,450 in premiums, 


losses paid amounting 
stock companies wrote 
the stock companies of other States $41,368,- 
172, and foreign steck companies $12,118,268. 
Illinois mutuals wrote $638,766, and mutuals of 
States Inter-insurers 


other wrote $2,855,887. 


wrote a total of $348,632. The Hartford Fire 
was the leader in Illinois last year with a total 
premium income ot $3,108,875. The A<tna Fire 
was second with premiums $2,214,485 and the 
North American third with $2,201,526. The 
Home of New York was fourth with $2,070,- 
407 and the Continental fifth with $1,700,520. 
The leader among the Illinois stock companies 
was the Marquette National with $234,712 in 
premiums. 

Insurance Brokers Meet. 
Illinois 


Insurance 


-The 


Brokers Association of celebrated its 


first anniversary, Wednesday evening with a 


business session in the Chicago Board audi- 
torium. The meeting was preceded by a buffet 
supper. Several matters of importance to 


Illinois brokers came before the meeting, in- 
cluding the city license ordinance, the question 
of acquisition costs and reduction of commis- 
sions by companies, the adjustment of member- 
ship dues and the increasing of membership in 
the association. The nominating committee also 
presented a new list of directors as follows: 
Fr. D. Wallace, Samuel Gilbert, M. L. Cahill, 
Perry N. Storey, T. J. W. Butler 
and John H. Slagel. 

Chicago Board Elections.—At the quar- 
terly meeting of the Chicago Board, Manager 
IT. W. Letton of the Netherlands, A. W. Jen- 
kinsson, Cook county manager of the Northern 
elected 


Farrell, J. 


Hugo Dalmar were 


executive 


and 
members of the 
Shepherd, who is retiring as superintendent of 


of London, 
committee. E. T. 


the fire insurance patrol after forty-nine years 
of continuous service, was presented with a 
handsome Juergensen gold watch suitably in- 
scribed, with chain and knife. The presenta- 
tion address was made by L. O. Kohtz of the 
Etna, former president of the Chicago board. 
Captain Frank C. McAuliffe of the Chicago fire 
department, who will succeed Mr.-Shepherd as 
superintendent of patrol, was introduced and 
made a brief speech. 

Special Agency Appointment.—George 
Leonhard, Jr.. who has been chief examiner 
in the Wisconsin Insurance Department, has 
been appointed special agent of the Chicago 
Fire and Marine in Wisconsin, with headquar- 
ters at Marshfield. 
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SALESMEN WANTED! 


Reliable Men in Arizona, New Mexico and Texas 
for All or Part Time to Sell Old Line Life 


Insurance. 


Attractive Policies. 


Liberal Commissions. Both 


Standard and Sub-Standard Risks. 


If You Are Already Writing Insurance Stop That 
Leak in Your Income by Placing Your Declined 


Business With Us. 


THE 


TWO-REPUBLICS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


EL PASO, TEXAS 

















HOEING 
TIME 


Out in the field of our Life Insur= 
ance territory we are certain that 
cultivating must be thorough and 
constant to insure a worthy harvest. 





In preparing for beneficial returns for its salesmen The 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Company furnishes a 
complete and effective set of working tools in the form 
of policies for giving ‘protection of unquestioned securi= 
ty to the largest possible number of applicants at the 
lowest premium.’’ It also instructs in working plans 
through its educational course. It intensifies cultiva= 
tion by its close co-operation with the men in the field. 


FP The thorough¥ equipping of Lincoln National Life 
representatives and the shoulder to shoulder service with 
each of its salesmen makes it pay to 


(CINK uP (Swims tue (LINCOLN) 





The Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 
“Its Name Indicates Its Character’ 
Lincoln Life Building FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
Now More Than $300,000,000 in Force 











NOW READY 
A new Book by William Alexander entitled 


ONE HUNDRED WAYS 
CANVASSING 


FOR 
LIFE INSURANCE 


This is the fifth book of the 
ALEXANDER EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


It contains many canvassing plans contributed by 
successful agents. ‘he comments of the author 
rreatly enhance the value of the plans quoted. 

This valuable aid to salesmanship is divided into 
twenty chapters, each dealing with certain phases of 
the art and practice of selling life insurance. 

Many Examples of Insurance Needs and How to 
Provide for Them are incorporated in this book of 350 
pages, which is clearly printed, is well arranged for 
practical use, with copious sub-headings to enable the 
agent to readily find and utilize methods of treating 
particular problems, and is substantially bound. 





PRICE, $3.50 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO imate NEW YORK 
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CoMPANY 
American Stock Compantes 
La Salle Fire, New Orleans....... 
Liberty Fire, St. Louis.. ........ 
Lumbermens, Philadelphia........ 
Marquette National, Chicago..... 
Maryland Motor Car, Baltimore... 
Massachusetts F. & M., Boston... 
Mechanics, Philadelphia.......... 
Mechs. & Traders, New Orleans... 


Mercantile, New York........... 
Merchants Fire, Denver.......... 
Merchants Fire, New York....... 
Michigan F. & M., Detroit....... 
Milwaukee Mechs., Milwaukee... . 
Minneapolis F. & M., Minneapolis. 
National-Ben Franklin, Pittsburgh. 


National Fire, Hartford.......... 
National Liberty, New York...... 
National Reserve, Dubuque....... 
National Security, Omaha........ 
National Union, Pittsburgh....... 


Newark, Newark................ 
New Brunswick, New Brunswick.. 
New Hampshire, Manchester... ... 
New Jersey, Newark............. 
New York State Fire, Albany..... 


Niagara, New York.............. 
North Amer. Nat’l, Des Moines. 
North Carolina Home, Raleigh... 
Northern, New York............ 
North River, ie 2 oe 


Northwestern F. & M., Minn..... 
Northwestern Nat’l, Milwaukee... 
Old Colony, Boston.............. 
ee ee 
Pacific Fire, New York........... 


Pacific National, Sacramento...... 
Pacific States, Portland...... ee 
Patriotic Ins. Co. of Amer., N. Y.. 
Pennsylvania Fire, Philadelphia Ae 
Peoples Fire, Frederick........... 


Peoples National, Philadelphia... . 
Philadelphia F. & M. <a 
Phoenix, Hartford........... er 
Pittsburgh Fire, <1 gea AAA 
Potomac, W: ashington. . aes 


Preferred Risk, Topeka. . eta 
Prov. W; ashington, Providence . 

Drees NEW VOTK 5 oo... 5s oon 
Reliable Fire, Dayton............ 
Reliance, Philadelphia ........... 


Republic, Pittsburgh............. 
Rhode Island, Providence . pee 
Richmond, New ae ee 
Rocky Mountain, Great Falls..... 
Safeguard, New York............ 


Savannah Fire, Savannah........ 
Security, New Haven............ 
South Carolina, Columbia........ 
Southern Home, Charleston...... 

Springfield F. & M., Springfield. . . 


St. Paul F. & M., St. Paul........ 
Standard Fire, Trenton.......... 
Standard Fire, Hartford.......... 
Standard, New York............ 

SERRE DNC WIKK os os6sce ccccseces 


Sterling Fire, ie eg remtewienes 
Stuyvesant, New York........... 
Superior Fire, Pittsburgh ise BvAgiotahe 
Twin City Fi ire , Minneapolis. . 

Union Fire, Biilialo, <5. <csucce 


United American, Pittsburgh... .. 
United Firemens, Philadelphia. ... 
United States Fire, New York.... 
United Merchants, Jersey City.... 
United States Mchts. & Ship., N. Y. 


Universal, Newark............... 
Utah Home, Salt Lake City...... 
Victory Fire, Philadelphia........ 
Virginia F. & M., Richmond...... 
Wiican, New Vork........<..00.5. 
Westchester, New York.......... 
Wheeling Fire, Wheeling......... 


American Reinsurance Companies 
American Fire, New York........ 
Anchor, New York.............. 
Eagle Fire, Newark.............. 
Federated Fi ire Reins., “Mason a 
Fire Reassurance, New York. 


International, New York......... 
Inter-Ocean Reins., Cedar Rapids. 
Iowa National, Des Moines....... 
New England Fire, Pittsfield...... 
Old Bay State, Concord.......... 


Prudential of Great Britain, N. Y.. 
Rossia, Hartford. . 

Union Hisp. Amer. F. & M.. LN. Y. 
Union Reserve, New York.......- 








Cash 
Capital 


594,690 
200,000 
500,000 
600,000 
500,000 
500,000 
600,000 
300,000 


1,000,000 
250,000 

s 1,000,000 
400,000 
1,250,000 
200,000 
1,000,000 


2,000,000 
1,500,000 
300,000 
500,000 
2,000,000 


500,000 
200,000 
2,000,000 
1,000,000 
200,000 


3,000,000 
451,479 
400,000 

1,000,000 

2,000,000 


400,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 

400,000 


250,000 
310,420 
200,000 
1,000,000 
200,000 


1,000,000 
1,000,000 
5,000,000 
200,000 
200,000 


237,800 
1,000,000 
3,000,000 

250,000 

400,000 


300,000 

600,000 
500,000 
275,000 
200,000 


200,000 
1,000,000 
200,000 
300,000 
3,500,000 


4,000,000 
400,000 
500,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 


850,000 
700,000 
1,000,000 
500,000 
200,000 


200,000 
400,000 
2,000,000 
200,000 
1,000,000 


400,000 
400,000 
500,000 
500,000 
200,000 
1,500,000 
200,000 


300,000 
500,000 
400,000 
600,000 
400,000 


1,000,000 
500,000 
500,000 
200,000 
200,000 


500,000 
1,200,000 
400,000 
500,000 





Total Assets 
Jan. 1, 
1924 


$ 

1,072,592 
1,011,519 
2,448,818 
1,910,089 
842,679 
1,462,815 
3,673,819 
3,044,607 


4,712,649 
1 092/469 
255,985 
2,362,411 
8940'822 

947,038 
4,757,541 





32,200,948 
12 2 





17,580,218 
1,178,634 
1,323,910 
3,825,157 

12,323,400 


1,897 ,337 
10,804,642 
4,708,090 
6,369,115 
3,852,146 


643,226 
919,284 
1,415,506 
11,929,511 
158,366 


2,401,351 
3,279,170 
29,397 ,973 
357 ,919 
1,166,533 
973,087 
11,297,222 
18,307 514 
1,289,834 
1,296,193 


1,935,442 
3,520,361 
1,996,009 
62: 2. ,786 
1,504,314 


589,843 
8,502,583 
542,575 
811,467 
22,473,096 


2,430,460 
4,389,061 


2,879,690 
2'699,113 
4'543'938 
1,778,692 

634,633 


845 524 


4,447,787 


1,431,309 
2,128,329 
1,258,804 
3, 161, 605 


1,869,933 
1,657,441 
1,876,992 

800,199 
3,170,154 


6,632,994 
2,274,990 
1, Li 50,673 
781,070 
393,732 





2,390,799 
9,492,434 
1,841,412 
1,734,504 





—Net 


$ 

218,596 
—44,765 
1,208,021 
310,533 
110,404 
555,299 
865,374 
1,303,987 


1,200,701 
267,084 
1,634,619 
623,101 
2,403,998 
4191844 
819,295 


9,101,570 
3,002,893 
929'193 
334,171 
1,126,673 


1,409,445 
180,724 
3,402/229 
154,583 
140,504 


2,582,983 


226,291 
2,484,126 
1,664,261 
2,001,131 
1,116,903 


295,954 
192,556 
580,815 
3,537,053 
71,422 


198,007 
1,145,917 


11,150,594 


147/431 


‘646, 108 
200.646 


253,0- = 
556,5 
4 54, ron 
257, 540 
626,166 





83,992 
2,095,006 
56,316 
165,184 
4,951,092 


6,086,446 
400,806 
187,394 

1,083,574 

1,269,281 


600,096 
407,188 
752,290 
172,205 
210,798 


167,865 


1,116,585 


301,723 
891,719 
217,925 
1,103,162 
143,109 
3,144,685 
144,126 


285,147 
426,670 
303,084 
148,513 
431,844 


1,656,330 
11434326 
348,820 
140,388 
45,542 


613,449 
1,722,078 
0033,001 
232,023 





Surplus———— 


Jan. 1, 
1923 


$ 

232,615 
133,984 
1,397,364 
306,626 
103,457 
522,524 
966,473 
1,222'985 


1,278,339 
221,686 
1,375,294 
633,697 
2,277 362 
157,159 
1,452 589 


8,350,064 
3,012,300 
230,192 


1, 410, 170 


1,252,988 
323,724 
3,398,191 
110,454 
201,576 


3,745,368 
301,983 


2,502 "840 
1,547, 591 
1,587,408 
1,016,394 


291,250 
196,287 
589,121 
3,343, 400 
68,661 


197,331 
11,653,360 
43/263 
296,551 


293,016 
3,659,796 
5,677 ,662 

692,750 

371,235 





586, 931 


98,224 
1,895,760 
59,284 
220,623 
5,793,099 


8, 079, 232 





1116, 415 


590,714 
331,487 
699,463 
233,451 
217,584 


164,077 
380,613 
4,656 ,202 
129,056 
756,012 


348 ,046 


144 '259 


398 894 


428 814 


1,376,002 
539,430 
309,652 


362,103 
2,352,816 
100,484 
375,997 








$ 
202,612 
695,558 
343,107 
970,989 
401,491 


*Total 
—Net Premiums Written— Income 
1923 1922 1923 
$ 3 

112,083 0281,980 

574,949 837,849 

375,199 468, 471 

753,462 23 

214,629 

272,108 


300 '866 


17,988,314 
6,524,521 
815,185 

21 1,845 
6,937,348 


3,169,069 
839,261 
5,040,974 
1,638,770 
534,885 


1,755,238 
8,200,595 


961,765 
4,569,623 
1,864,077 
2,584,210 
2,763,581 


101,800 
481,977 
755,625 

5,708,498 
230,964 


987,021 
1,679,697 
12,922,100 
—21,849 
736,224 


302,634 
6,551,104 
9,490,291 

346,305 

836,567 


1,306,227 

2)184,259 
972,077 

—122,879 
554,514 


320,551 
5,125,747 
359,044 
586,050 
13,120,918 


11,500,202 
919.776 
731,240 
419,046 

2,130,450 


1,408,770 
1,750,750 
2'642,585 
575,812 
290,471 


11'893'983 
21,477 
2,499:958 


924,507 
778,570 
764,754 

1,264 799 





f 565 
1,206°399 

284,717 
3,291,193 


3, 960, 578 


1'896,363 
1'519,722 


36 








1,222,004 1,648,622 
1,194,198 1 470,918 


2,194,681 2, 
523,196 ri 
3,343,412 

998,821 
3,826,053 

842,938 
v2,771,863 


95,082 





16,570,333 19,096,789 
5,714.165 7,050,370 
639,599 885,127 
143,893 w496 455 
5,499,808 7,391,740 


2,783,405 3,354,738 

746,674 919.718 
4,376,696 5,518,045 
1,427,936 1,810,979 


491,639 569,991 
9,068,196 12,030,939 
281,287 181,728 
355,263 479,736 


1,505,775 2,014,311 
6,789,203 8,731,230 


1,856,706 1,058,843 
4,426,033 4,910,064 
1,577,416 2,065,354 
2,404,164 2,838,338 
2,140,606 2,998 667 


90,546 140,261 
372,045 529,097 
4528 ,202 789,163 
5,197,496 6,22 1285 
196,803 263,406 


1,001,761 1,106,930 
23,194,995 





9,991,873  14.172/201 
—147/596 bb 140.856 
659,012 788.440 
105,163 441,506 


6,230,863 7,051,580 
9,446,773 10,216,865 
232,067 397,415 
729,024 $93,354 
1,070,685  ¢¢1,357,748 


1,661,838 2,313,866 
960,404 1,059,149 


384,355 69/821 
421,206 606,353 
341,394 344,996 

4,418,112  5,549'925 
500,693 387,875 

dd15,777 622'929 


12,611,663 14,132,036 


10,533,320 12,496,040 
752,674 1,039,769 
713,746 787 ,820 
134/861 505,772 

1,639,487 2,284,270 


1,147,252 1,571,890 
1,464/345 1,891,904 
2,144,874 hh3,020,884 


1,118,169 619,044 
267,068 320,7 64 
505,105 426 947 


1,052,498 1,253,457 
9412568  12'803,580 

14,497 48,460 
2,531,623 2,687,914 


476,408 1,156,552 


487,236 885,277 
559,154 844/297 
1,171.859 ‘1,430,912 
5,164 26,217 
7,000,814 479,104,824 
291/234 365,860 


1,362,217 1,520,044 


1,290,692 870 848 
818,356 1,317,857 
189,601 328,467 


3,442,228 kk3,443, ‘584 


3,826,067 4,317,185 
854,762 1,663,100 
329,565 382,737 
406,842 618,670 
394,388 1,364,810 


686,188 mm1,584,805 
6,698,300 8,556,146 
2,329,697 1,979,434 
1,561,160 1,610,944 








——- Losses Paid-—— 
1923 1922 
: $ 
78,774 26,157 
359,100 381 037 
161,016 171,481 
548,911 528,770 
102,059 88,558 
172,053 129,923 
666,567 576,184 
662,957 689,093 
1,354,749 1,010,258 
299,210 298,603 
2,064,974 1,942,924 
616,517 688,806 
1,945,184 2 094.350 
659,766 520,958 
802,940 91,565,436 
8,863,304 ,746,807 
ci 177,434 3431845 
390,426 340,976 
94,211 67,413 
3,330,700 2,940,192 
1,535,677 1,520,184 
421.753 410,650 
2,684,516 2,640,371 
$14,167 $96, "784 
304/352 172,310 
6,015,150 5,040,153 
128,267 201,412 
179,796 160,201 
834,682 734,676 
3,919,815 3,517,307 
480,212 880,608 
2,232,612 2,060,692 
958,947 994,016 
1,145,848 1,223,089 
1,376,454 1,265,430 
53,867 47,306 
220,022 176,571 
276,462 y289,715 
2,910,393 2,818,464 
138,635 116,322 
542,739 589,799 
FISeEe = _ kg ee rans 
6,239,805 5,189,328 
—9,347 346,277 
349,157 401,209 
342,083 526,090 
3,723,904 3,710,204 
5,036,347 £985,922 
116,482 88,129 
588,248 401,612 
640,559 556,855 
1,018,566 1,028,262 
600,667 604,879 
177,250 317,789 
240,402 217,334 
197,778 158,201 
2 728,148 2,671,670 
304,399 420,795 
146,299 167,116 
7,538,265 6,736, "787 
6,315,371 6.402,349 
455,157 411,822 
382,310 410,731 
75,487 135 
928 "367 1,180,346 
708,550 568,428 
1,156,562 1,104,959 
1,152,840 1,144,646 
227,872 545,752 
168,524 195,030 
342,267 335,593 
525,826 521,557 
5,563,460 dD, 334. = ? 
6,280 3,6 
1,644,788 1,843 O40 
467,495 143,164 
449,657 291,575 
515,508 540,217 
676,500 663,731 
2/182 7,742 
4,358,443 4,200,106 
160,945 141,247 
847,306 
373,548 
623,011 
283,401 
2,369,147 2,296,174 
2,666,742 2,919,567 
715,677 378,354 
194,441 241,758 
320,994 242,093 
217,475 550,350 
557,970 119,066 
5,090,255 5,054,588 
1,313,378 711,657 
1,070,314 988,715 


Dividends 
to Stock- 
holders 
1923 
3 


16,000 
260,000 
q19,000 

40,000 

50,000 

60,000 


100,000 
12,000 
$436,750 
40,000 
212,500 
150,000 
120,000 


400,000 
249.905 
30,000 
15,000 
240,000 


25,055 
18,000 
319,904 


9,000 
440,000 


*" 39 000 
50,000 
230/000 


40,000 
300,000 
80,000 
200,000 
80,000 


13,095 
143 


250,000 
16,000 


50,000 
20,000 
aa848,641 


200,00! ) 
1,400 0 Mh) 
49,009 
48,000 


24,000 
60,000 
625,000 
13,969 


120,000 
14.000 
36,000 

{£400,000 


gg560,000 
40,000 
40,000 


51,000 
42/000 
128,000 


20,000 
26,000 


24,900 
72,000 
60,000 
50,000 
12,000 
50,000 
20,000 


bo 


39,000 
39,300 
64,000 


20,000 


140,000 
30,000 


25,000 


ed 


—— 
Tot al 
Disburse. 
Ments 
1923 
$ 


178 25 
779,124 
384,386 
1 i119, 028 


1,284'03 


2,477 515 
: 544,599 
3,751,001 
1,169,409) 
4,194,798 
1,357,627 
2,384,347 


17,079,017 


6,536,866 


2,742,505 
_ 861,713 
5,101,477 
1,486,944 

523,805 


10,974,213 
289 534 
361,254 

1 658.069 
,036,734 


899,107 
4,890,583 


2,359,277 


121,561 
474,261 


631 1634 


514,321 
6, 385,439 


1,023.69) 


1,262,003 
1,985,053 
1,000,538 
253,691 
448,849 


319,902 
5,172,130 
468,145 
398,876 
13,298,962 


11,326,611 
888,600 
810,338 
237, 146 

1,759,35 





1,306,315 
1,728,105 
2,472,970 
464,30 
298,005 


534,661 
1,066,996 
10,864,952 
21,806 
2,663,367 


762,365 
811,734 
912,804 
1,273,217 
24,471 
7,839,810 
"330,181 


1,380,859 
'927'330 














F 
reinst 
office 
of lec 
tance 
$200, 
3599 
Fire | 
5 Incl 
x Inc 
$150, 
$2,00 
Tata | 
treat; 
iaclu 





hursday 


——— 


TTotal 

isburse. 

Ments 
1923 


$ 
178 259 
779,124 
384,386 
1,119,098 


2,384,317 


7,079,017 
6,635,633 
737,375 
221,261 
6,536,866 


2,742,525 
861,713 
5,101,477 
1,486,944 
523,805 


0,974,213 
289,534 
361,254 

658,069 

036,734 


899,107 
£890,583 
719,401 
"464,719 


1,399,277 


121,561 
474,261 
611,396 
1,500,697 
244,147 


| 032,727 
933,587 

2 814,538 
22,109 
631,634 


514,321 
385,439 
466,345 
307,278 
023,69) 


,262,005 
985,053 








3 
,000,538 
253,691 
448,849 


319,902 
172,130 
468,145 
398,876 
298 62 


326,611 
888,600) 
$10,338 
237,146 

t 9 3 os 





306,315 
728,105 
472,970 
164,31) 
298 (105 


534,661 
)66,996 
364,952 
21,806 
163,367 
| 32,365 
311,734 
12,804 


80,859 
27,339 
0 





28,259 
92,244 


59,065 
97,924 


6,481 
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Total Assets Net Surplus *Total to Stock- Disburse- 
Cash Jan. 1, Jan. 1, Jan. 1, —Net Premiums Written— Income ——- Losses Paid——— holders ments 
CoMPANY Capital 1924 1924 1923 1923 1922 1923 1923 1922 1923 1923 
American Stock Companies | $ 3 $ $ $ $ 3 $ $ 3 3 
Foreign Direct Writing Companies oy a) 564.806 275,249 «415,554 —_-908,955 957,857 1,020,156 «670,369 ~—S=—«6 15,305 1,072,380 
i DN 45.50 64K SRC eRES 200, 4 iy 275, 5,5£ 965,955 57 85 i 15 Rs + Te d ¥ 
poy ooo ToudOils coca 200,000 5,837,594 1,515,441 1,513,392 4,334,409 4,157,257 4,575,152 2,554,095 2,496,250 ........ 4,381,142 
British America, Toronto......... 200,000 =. 2,274,517 822,734 811,762 1,133,813 1,343,293 1,243,367 715,002 893,819 —... 1,254,008 
British General, London .......... 200,000 1,061,898 546,590 471,539 657,454 569,429 699,641 311,025 BEB AOR nie nis 541,651 
Caledonian, Edinburgh........... 200,000 4,228,987 1,222,430 1,232,810 3,145,466 2,694,301 3,291,078 1,567,655 1,424,566 ........ 2,799,071 
Century, Edinburgh. .......... .. 200,000 1,135,436 629,006 598,224 546,060 591,115 596,601 298,813 370,962 Swlesaees 482,916 
Commercial Union, London....... 400,000 15,832,085 5,507,644 5,285,659 10,726,422 9,603,649 11,253,135 5,618,627 5,094,595 ........ 9,885,196 
Eagle, Star & Brit. Doms., London. 400,000 5,849,736 930,348 1,209,770 6,245,925 4,549,397 scenes 3,708,546 3,261,378 slates 5aa8 48 
AISOIME GH, BOKIOs s<00¢60 a2 + 400,000 1,081,683 726,140 920,548 403,802 180,991 47,645 224/217 ike Rucuces: : 
peo Hike. BALIGo sonia’ x 200,000 1,463,846 462,423 532,464 987,097 1,006,983 —- 678,183 Ey Se saaes 1 ao : “ 
Union & Rock, London...... 200,000 2,042,411 980,766 1,009,567 909,314 718,742 84, 393,220 12k Seine ; 5,765 
oa (9 Lon. & Globe, Liver.. 400,000 20,703,720 6,104,943 6,439,593 13,682,981 11,786,147 14,483,260 7,291,894 7,675,897 ........ 12,627,783 
London & Lancashire, London.... 200,000 = 8,420,860 = 4,007,889 = 3,709,533 3,643,087 3,437,353 3,965,617 1,715,790 ESGR  iccevec: 3,217,870 
Lon. & Prov. M. & G., London.... 200,000 928,891 661,575 708,415 304,347 207,963 415,276 162,082 i057 eee 344,671 
London & Scottish, London....... 400,000 2,013,608 = 1,087,525 1,158,266 952,666 688,321 1,027,786 428,546 Le 837,925 
London Assurance, London....... 400,000 8,374,849 3,184,133 3,164,735 4,648,297 4,315,600 4,949,058 2,002,898 1,889,573 ........ 3,929,791 
Nationale, Paris...........2eee05 200,000 1,498,032 408,474 483,734 963,955 957,856 1,022,351 670,412 GIRGi) “cc ccen. 1,072,331 
Netherlands, The Hague......... 200,000 1,348,874 735,299 743,543 517,917 301,474 555,724 299,977 SEROUS ak ncccees 514,813 
New Zealand, Auckland.......... 400,000 2,289,682 1,012,009 1,026,791 1,215,216 1,042,355 1,298,270 618,212 GIONOS. cccwoane 1,118,191 
North Brit. & Mere., London..... 400,000 13,838,495 5,190,330 5,075,530 8,009,729 7,843,352 8,531,968 4,229,280 3,982,402 ........ 7,375,835 
North China, Shanghai........... 400,000 1,120,028 900,155 982,875 226,424 199,133 284,703 111,776 TO6G10R  oivccees _ 321,713 
Northern Assurance, London...... 400,000 9,025,828 2,503,804 3,198,180 6,109,758 5,664,814 6,556,687 3,416,972 3,492,084 —s- ne weccce 5,859,855 
Norwich Union, Norwich......... 400,000 6,959,097 2,108,420 1,878,710 4,835,811 4,345,927 5,076,761 2,471,563 2,432,626 Seetuauae 4,539,144 
Palatine, London..........+..-06 200,000 5,359,070 1,763,516 1,749,717 3,620,049 3,108,780 3,819,789 1,957,005 1,800,486 ........ 3,472,599 
HEIR C EMRIs 6 5s cie(brsitia vine cle's 200,000 1,425,624 336,066 434,260 963,955 957,856 1,026,660 670,231 GIRGHE — SaSuxexe 1,072,222 
Phoenix, London..........++++6+ 400,000 7,320,808 2,478,593 2,727,190 5,001,665 4,094,931 5,216,961 _—2,208,701 FRINGE  -suasiaes 4,449,059 
Royal, Liverpool... << oe asses 400,000 21,756,058 5,863,858 5,795,550 14,315,504 13,164,465 15,179,597 7,338,950 7,327,163 ........ 13,433,379 
Royal Exchange, London......... 400,000 5,266,517 1,901,694 2,181,944 2,880,229 2,922,548 3,086,200 1,657,557 PC 5°. eres 2,891,703 
Scandinavian-Amer., Christiania... 400,000 = 1,303,867 781,950 977,173 —5,495 —707,428 174,585 253,340 Tae oxccesee 586,159 
Scottish Union & Nat’l, Edinburgh. 200,000 8,319,099 3,581,006 4,731,039 3,873,041 3,644.926 4,267,256 1,980,097 2,103,291 ........ 3,595,259 
South British, Auckland.......... 200,000 1,183,466 499,482 441,757 671,193 552,395 818,484 387,882 GROOGD, .sscdseda 741,730 
State: Liverpouls..ccs,ofc8sstsele coe 200,000 3341 557 612,777 ‘ 792,011 700,397 464,408 749,521 320,869 P aaa uae P broken 
Sines Onset os <i oloxivin's s cs-sisters 400,000 227,782 2,147,405 207,859 4,456,433 4,024,345 4,725,631 2,154,513 7 t 5o ee oe 144, 
Svea F. & L., Gothenburg........ 200,000 =. 2,797,781 1,148,513 1,327,226 1,422,207 1,339,542 1,528,412 813,908 oe eee? 1,434,692 
Tokio M. & Fh, TOHOs..s<-<c0cces 400,000 6,054,621 4,103,844 3,725,068 2,167,767 1,729,740 2,410,062 1,098,039 7. 1 ieee 1,906,301 
Minish PangOtys oe scwasccedsc cetins 200,000 3,075,937 792,257 957,003 = 2,425,098 1,925,294 2,538,310 1,310,810 1,131,737 .......- 2,285,200 
Union Fire, Paris....... ..2.e++ 200,000 —‘:1,752,762 ‘ 456,365 ; 618,453 1,177,198 1,009,786 1,244,619 756,960 ee Sada : ro : = 
Union Ins. Society of Canton..... 400,000 8,964,640 ,864,919 466,624 8,778,838 6,945,085 9,173,287 4,801,355 4,008,483 ........ 003, 
Urbaine Fire, Paris....... ....0- 200,000 5,671,342 912,733 1,359,466 5,088,423 3,864,710 5,339,060 2,926,502 2,586,461 ........ 4,825,496 
Western Assurance, Toronto...... 400,000 4,296,822 1,431,709 1,409,505 2,331,471 2,148,700 2,529,746 1,344,020 1,409,444 ........ 2,431,763 
Workelice, Voth. o0..006 cs oe ae co's 200,000 3,169,835 1,379,394 1,383,778 2,028,846 1,764,614 2,146,159 1,035,557 NOURAGe . Ssiedaaag 1,850,838 
Rei : 
Alpha soe gg Shh: aaa msivaks 200,000 2,065,148 413,342 599,301 1,867,929 1,591,464 1,956,732 1,004,996 SARGG cesses 1,660,789 
Baltica, Copenhagen..........-. 400,000 2,390,656 850,589 1,006,662 991,456,344 1,135,089 1,604,194  p952,571 984,781 i emake 1,451,166 
Christiania Gen’l, Christiania..... 200,000 3,768,359 981,170 1,266,257 2,899,015 3,184,198 3,152,762 2,435,335 FOGUGIE  nacaccus 3,434,782 
Consolidated Assur., London...... 200,000 2,249,591 331,765 571,607 —-:1,942,295 1,786,487 2,044,785 1,247,236 1,161,449 ........ 1,895,764 
La Cubana Comp. Nac’l, Havana. 200,000 718,660 531,898 405,155 254,805 765,910 317,867 550,009 PTT > aaa 669,088 
Metropolitan National, Havana... 200,000 1,048,215 524,152 487,974 615,723 295,696 664,209 365,984 MOIETIES - easiness 556,516 
i indie, <<" bay Ae sleeietsieis: e's a 200.00 2,187,375 oa7 201 enaee 2,286,307 2,461,805 2,364,696 1,689,084 —— ohana rye 
ippon Fire, Tokio.... .. . .... 200,000 1,265,284 528, 514,393 833,825 783,282 892,414 605,070 Ne occaeas ’ 
Northern, Moscow.............. 200,000 844,387 459,051 679,342 418,226 —3,309 447 437 93,111 SAEF ) \casacnes 267,946 
Norwegian Atlas, Christiania..... 400,000 953,365 659,090 893,304 87,229 519,332 216,624 237,722 760,042... soe 356,016 
a Poe. Copenhagen...... 200,000 1,223,212 469,551 563,650 785,435 673,059 836,528 502,945 SOOO uccacnsc pod 
aka M. & F., Osaka.......... 200,000 1,163,792 325,687 426,385 930,224 897,935 1,016,847 520,488 pS. ere 358, 
Pateenelle, — neceertatcsasees 200,000 1,856,461 seen ‘ 375,324 1,582,4 10 1,386,016 1,670,553 1,076,599 yo pate : 6 roe 
tudentia Re- & Coins., Zurich.... 200,000 ~—- 5,022,893 1,020,196 272,735 4,489,875 3,013,501 4,718,831 2,474,819 pt. re 987, 
Reins. Co.of falamandra.Cop'nh’gn 200,000 6,149,586 = 1,286,557 1,630,312 4,882'072 3,656,757 175,390,965 3,151,791 EROCO ce cdewes 4,845,947 
Second Russian, Petrograd....... 400,000 — 1,088,909 523,194 587,771 482,205 389,914 544,360 459,553 ROGUES. ca basee: 665,436 
Skandia. Stockholm.............. 200,000 2,318,529 678,867 793,932 1,590,070 1,396,781 1,688,064 1,084,213 WOGUISE 9k cvcwnss 1,591,443 
Skandinavia, Copenhagen........ 400,000 — 3,519,134 1,112,771 1,713,535 1,813,947 2,361,132 2,070,421 1,810,309 SORFVIE. |) « Scewsses 2,497,625 
Swiss Reinsurance, Zurich........ 200,000 4,224,796 835,454 981,549 3,741,317 2,917,855 3,932,301 2,144,329 TMGRE  eceends 3,536,087 
Union & Phenix Espanol, Madrid. 200,000 4,258,674 384,866 455,063 4,053,596 3,621,959 4,234,286 2,407,467 PISEAME. - ccoww ane 3,913,236 
va, bag Se ere Re nd te 200,000 856,063 647,043 588,677 55,292 518,916 112,134 304,752 SERGE = cccewees aie 
‘orid Auxiliary, London......... 200,000 754,484 382,834 570,069 369,919 314,059 422,868 248,129 418,432 se teeeee , 
Totals, 1923.............. 215,992,348 1,474,158,550 402,605,315 .......... $45,641,301 .......... 908,310,709 453,351,715 .......... 30,881,298 818,874,582 
Increase in 1923............ 13,162,994 86,827,698 —6,756,594 ..... = BORIE00E. cudwc denne 107,953,828 29,212,904 ....... : —917,778 66,981,379 
Totals, 1922..............202,829,354 1,887,380,852 .......... 409,361,909 .......... 718,763,438 800,356,881 .......0.. 424,138,811 31,799,076 751,893,203 
ROME, POO co vcresiteio oe 175,936,454 1,310,986,396 .......... oe ee 703,156,568 770,766,937 9.20020 452,669,553 24,794,717 772,059,686 
ORAS, 1920) osc wcann ces 169,184,000 1,283,925,214  .......... BIGMMSGGS. oe csecnewes 837,206,646 895,765,640 .......... 391,061,637 22,074,130 732,064,574 
Rotel, QD) oi94 scie 3 te.cie 147,810,754 1,140,911,839 ..... ee i 1 ene 690,674,573 741,566,364 .......... 297,915,663 19,935,024 581,796,820 
fer ee - 132,645.805 989:789,700 ..... . 200,205,080 ... 200... 589,435,959 630,895,861 .......... 280,629,182 16,350,777 510,988,651 
z seer — Daaaa avuerercerrs 119,638,990 825,275,667 .......... QBEROG SOO... csccnee 506,114,518 To | ee yy perth poor bynes 
BLT OE a eae a A 117,286,664 767,894,406 ...-...... TAROT «os sm ce ces 401,940,508 442,784,960 .......... 213,857,320 21,929,807 386,981,618 
GSTS LOUD cen vis cis cece 106,498,131 701,515,432 .......... Pe ne 353,900,590 382,860,875 .......... 193,515,307 14,440,153 333,987,732 
MOA LDU eS eisiccpiae ecole 103,883,389 664,860,606 ....... - 37,918 336,658,539 368,192,993 .......... 191,341,337 13,873,583 339,209,257 
z wey = Rue sie ciargitta aaeehe 1OP606-321 GOS.O09 976 2. ccccccs QOGSSD TSO ccc cccue 325,906,710 351,483,950 .......... 173,797,201 prey ntg yey 
POM CIOL occ'c oe cce ce O1:575,554 GIZBVE7A6 coe eccsces 2OGS50,208 ...2000c0s 309,657,967 338,126,163 .......... 165,770,258 12,883,525 295,401, 
Zotals, 1911 Sterne natn iets 88,030,004 586,080,534 .......... 194,870,848 .......... 296,472 485 S92 308 162 - 2.2 scvcas prey bp eta 
OE BOI okie ereisigcnes 83,120,004 552,578,144 .......... VIOSOLGSE 2.5 ce te: 287,705,151 312,805,782 .......... (326,406 12, 267,282, 
MOtae LOO ss ooh eatin Fe'312 071 B11'864/172 itera ae eens 164°521'723 Seeleeae 273 608'897 296°806'922 wveitanee 134,448,845 9,9 245,630,194 
BOCAS, FOUR os dose accacc oss 72,230,000 460,623,867 .......... 136,147,066 S72 986 OTE MENS oo cs econ 142,626,526 8,931,311 246,644,944 
Weta NGOS «cso coco ee 74,830,004 432,333,959 .......... 109,280,143 262,000,069 282,619,886 .......... 124,905,: 8,094,558 228,318,001 
Hotels. 1906.3. 6 sc scceecon 71,500,004 418,599,406 .......... 109,660,109 ....... .. 245,062,741 279,889,967 .......... 230,002,937 7,377,021 323,152,937 
poe = resent eer oee 65,552,875 422,848,102 .......... 57 >) ee ive 22E NSE 560 PALARTG27 «noc ccccien ice Seeeg Papin rm 
ROCB I TOO 65.5 ccctwalexy es 61,625.375 S3S28IS 169... 6s 125,931,560 ..000.cce+  ZERSIR IOS DOW oo. cease 32,535,337 7,563,428 5,329,199 
HOt. 1O0S) cae scucess st 63,202,875 366:722.215 2.6.2.6: Te lS 5) line 197,266,408 209,892,919 .......... 97,181,800 7,160,445 175,653,613 
* Includes the premiums, interest, rents and income from all other sources except deposit premiums received on perpetual risks, commissions received on reinsurance (deducted from 


pr stage commission), premiums of previous year received, appreciation of securities owned (not sold or matured), and in the case of foreign companies, their receipts from their home 
of ledve t Total disbursements are the aggregates of the losses paid, dividends and expenses, the latter excluding deposit premiums returned on perpetual risks, loss on sale or maturity 
petictiae 4 depreciation of securities owned (not sold or matured) and similar items which cannot properly be classed as expense also in the case of foreign companies, their = 
200 se cir home offices, { First column for foreign companies is deposit capital, which is not deducted from surplus. @ Includes $700,000 premium on capital stock. i ier 
$509 170 stock dividend. ¢ Excludes new capital and surplus paid in. d Includes $8,941 interest on new capital and surplus. t Excluding $300,000 stock dividend. ff Includes 
Pty ry eaves paid in. h Includes $500,000 paid in surplus. 7 In cludes $125,000 surplus paid in on new stock. _k Excludes stock dividend $500,000. 7 Reinsured in Hartford 
5 Includes 0, 0 Includes surplus paid in, $28,490. p Excluding $25 0,000 stock dividend. q Market value stock dividend, $68,400. r Includes $30,000 premium on stock sold. 
x Inclu jee stock dividend, $270,000. t Includes $78,000 premium on new common stock. v Figures without considering special reinsurance. w Includes $250,000 surplus paid in. 
$150 000. $15,000 premium on new stock. y Transactions of Patriotic of Dublin. z Includes $1,500,000 surplus paid in. aa Includes stockholders’ tax. 0b Includes surplus paid in, 
$2,000,000 c¢ Includes $70,000 surplus paid in. dd A large volume of business was cancelled and reinsured during the year. ff Excludes $1,000,000 stock |dividend. gg Excludes 
be a a Stock dividend. hh Includes $160,000 surplus paid in. 37 Includes $1,000,000 premium on new stock. kk Includes $875 surplus paid in. / With res. on 15 day pro 
treat ea a agen would be $468,835. | mm Excludes $500,000 transferred from capital to surplus. 00 Since Dec. 31, 1923, surplus materially argumented by income from reinsurance 
pie 4 ” tacts cancelled and by $59,750 adjusted income from non-admitted companies. pp Return premiums expenses and losses of marine branch, disco ntinued April, 1922, 

ed. rr Includes $189,683 received from Salamandra in excess of liabilities transferred. tt Includes $1)0,009 surpl s_ paid in, 
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NOW READY!!! 


the 


1924 HANDY GUIDE 


To Premium Rates, Applications and Policies of American 


Life Insurance Companies 


THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL EDITION JUST PUBLISHED 


CONTAINS the new rates, values and policy forms issued 
since publication of 1923 edition. No _ progressive 
life insurance agent can afford to be without a copy of this 


most complete work. 


A CANVASSING DOCUMENT OF FACTS 


PRICES 


Plain Edition - - - - $4.00 Thumb Indexed Edition $4.35 
With Three Supplements 5.00 With Three Supplements 5.35 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 135 William Street. 
Insurance Exchange NEW YORK 
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FIRE 
False statement as to ownership of build- 
ing containing insured goods does not void 


the policy. Arbitration clause is waived 
where insurer denies liability. Innocent 
over-valuation in proof of loss does not de- 
feat recovery under fire policy. 

Plaintiff sued defendant insurance company 
for $700, the value of certain household furni- 
ture destroyed by fire. There was a verdict for 
plaintiff for this amount, plus costs and inter- 
est, from which appellant prosecutes this ap- 
peal. Defendant claimed that the policy was 
void because of fact that appellee was not the 
owner of the building in which the household 
furniture of insured was located, and that the 
policy contained a stipulation that the insured 
should be the building owner ; and as the state- 
ment was material and false, the policy was 
void. 

The description and location of the insured 
property are contained in the policy as follows: 

“None on the one-story composition roof 
frame dwelling and additions actually attached 
thereto, including foundations, heating, lighting, 
and all other permanent fixtures, only while 
occupied as a dwelling by owner situated north 
side of Main street in Catchings, Sharkey 
county, Miss. 

“$700 on household furniture, useful and 
ornamental, beds, beddings, linen, wearing ap- 
parel of family, printed books, pictures, paint- 
ings, engravings, and their frames (value on 
said pictures, paintings, engravings and _ their 
frames in case of loss not to exceed cost), 
musical instruments, scientific instruments, 
plate and plated ware, china, glass and crock- 
ery ware, watches and jewelry in use, sewing 
machine, trunks, valises, bicycles, firearms, 
sporting goods, fuel and family stores, only 
while contained in the above-described build- 
ing,” 

The defendant-appellant argued that although 
the household furniture and not the residence 
was insured, nevertheless the insurance on the 
furniture was conditional upon its being located 
in the residence of the insured, and also upon 
his ownership of such residence. Held, however, 
that this was not a fair interpretation of the 
policy. The forfeiture clause must be con- 
sidered in connection with this claim. This 
clause follows and contains no provision for 
forfeiture on account of a false statement as 
to the ownership of the building: 

“This entire policy shall be void if the in- 
sured has concealed or misrepresented, in writ- 
Ing or otherwise, any material fact or circum- 
stance concerning this insurance or the subject 
thereof; or if the interest of the insured in the 
Property be not truly stated herein; or in case 
ot any fraud or false swearing by the insured 
touching any matter relating to this insurance 


or the subject thereof, whether before or after 
a loan.” 


= 


7e8uTAaTICe Deelseion& 


By Joseph @. Seller of the New York Bar 


The courts will not write a forfeiture into 
the policy where the parties thereto have failed 
to do so. 

The policy also contained the usual arbitra- 
tion clause. The stipulation provided for 
arbitration “in the event of disagreement as to 
the amount of loss.” Here, however, the in- 
surer absolutely denied liability and there can- 
not therefore be any disagreement as to the 
amount of loss; there is nothing to arbitrate. 
An arbitration of the amount of loss would be 
an acknowledgment of liability on the part of 
the insurer. And, furthermore, an arbitration 
clause of this character may be waived by fail- 
ure of either party to demand its execution. 
lt was the duty of the company to put the in- 
sured in default by offering to carry out this 
provision. 

Another defense was that the policy was void 
hecause appellee’s proof of loss showed a loss 
of more than the face of the policy, when in 
truth and fact his loss was not more than $200. 
The last clause of the forfeiture provision is 
as follows: 

“Or in case of any fraud or false swearing 
by the insured touching any matter relating to 
this insurance or the subject thereof whether 
lefore or after loss.” 

The defendant also complained of the fol- 
lowing instruction given by the court to the 
jury: 

“The court instructs the jury for the plain- 
tiff that even though you believe that an over- 
valuation was made by plaintiff in his proof of 
loss this will not defeat his recovery unless you 
find further that such over-valuation was made 
for the purpose of defrauding the defendant 
and if you should find that the over-valuation 
if in truth and in fact there was an over- 
valuation, is innocent, you will return a verdict 
for the plaintiff.” 

Held, that the instruction is correct. The 
stipulation in the policy is against fraudulent 
proof of loss and it is not fraudulent if made 
in good faith and innocently. 

Judgment affirmed. 

Mississippi Fire Ins. Co. vs. Dixon, Sup. Ct. 
of Miss., Division A, 98 Southern Rep. tot. 


An action was commenced to recover upon 
an insurance policy within twelve months but 
was prematurely brought because of failure to 
serve a proof of loss and was dismissed with- 
out prejudice. A second action was commenced 
within twelve months after dismissal of the 
first suit, but more than twelve months after 
the fire, and it was held that the second action 
was barred by the provision requiring that any 
within twelve 
The pendency of the first suit does 
not suspend the statute of limitations or enable 
the plaintiff to commence a new action within 
twelve months from the dismissal of the first 
action, 


action must be commenced 


months. 
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Niagara Fire Ins. Co. of New York vs. 
Nichols (Sup. Ct. of Oklahoma), 220 Pac. 
Rep. 920. 


ACCIDENT 


Lack of stipulated notice of loss, if timely 
insisted upon, is a gcod defense. Lack of 
notice within time prescribed may be waived 
and in this case, failure to receive notice 
was waived by denying liability upon other 
grounds. Policy drawn by insurer is con- 
strued to favor the insured, if it is sus- 
ceptible of two interpretations. 

Plaintiff's intestate was a traveling salesman 
for a jobbing house in Montgomery, Ala. On 
the night of July 18, 1922, intestate was in- 
jured by a piece of steel broken from a bath 
tub at De Funiak Springs, Fla. The injury 
or cut was about one-half inch long and one- 
eighth of an inch wide. He then motored back 
to Montgomery during a period of several days, 
lis car being driven by a chauffeur and, during 
this time, was engaged in selling at various 
cities along the way. He continued his em- 
ployment until September 29, although there 
was an inflammation of the wound and it would 
not heal. His physician advised him that it 
was not safe for him to continue walking, 
traveling and doing work as a traveling sales- 
man, but this advice was disregarded. He 
finally died on December 27 from the effects 
of blood poison, permeating his system from 
the wound in his foot. 

The court held that the lack of a formal 
notice of death of insured, if timely insisted on, 
is a good defense, because that is the meaning 
of the contract between the parties. But the 
lack of a formal notice may be waived; and it 
was waived in this case, by the insurer’s denial 
of liability on other grounds. When one 
specific ground of forfeiture is urged, all other 
grounds are waived. 

Defendant also contended that the injury suf- 
fered by defendant’s intestate had not wholly 
and continually disabled him from the date of 
the accident. Policies of insurance, however, 
are not to be interpreted or construed too liter- 
ally, for that would not leave sufficient room 
to afford the protection for which policyholders 
think that they are providing. 

Held by the court that: 
“to constitute total disability, it is not 
necessary that an injury should render the 
insured physically unable to transact any 
kind of business pertaining to his occupa- 
tion, but it is sufficient if the injury is 
such that common care and prudence re- 
quire him to desist from transacting such 
business in order to effect a cure. This 
is a duty he owed to the insurer as well 
as to himself.” 

Further, there was sufficient evidence to show 
that the insured was continuously disabled from 
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HARRY C. LANDWEHR FRANK J. HAIGHT GEORGE B. BUCK 
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: Established 1865 
David Parks Fackler Edward B. Fackler 
William Breiby 


FACKLER, FACKLER & BREIBY 
Consulting Actuaries 


Audits Calculations Consultations 
Examinations Valuations 


50 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 








MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 


National Association Bldg., 36 W. 44th St. 
NEW YORK 








Joseph H. Woodward Richard Fondiller 
Harwood E. Ryan 
Woodward, Fondiller and Ryan 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


Examinations and Audits in 
all Branches of Insurance. 


75 Fulton Street New York 








DONALD F. CAMPBELL 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 


160 No. LA SALLE ST. Telephone State 7298 
CHICAGO 
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Julian C. Harvey, F.A.I.A. 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


CHEMICAL BUILDING’ ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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T. J. McCOMB 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Colcord Bldg., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA, 

















JNO. A. COPELAND 


Consulting Actuary 


JAS. R. COTHRAN 


Associate Actuary 


322 HURT BLDG. ATLANTA, GA. 


F. M. SPEAKMAN, C.P.A, 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


BURNS & SPEAKMAN, Certified Public Accountants 
THE BOURSE PHILADELPH A 














A. SIGTENHORST 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


National City Bank Bldg., WACO, TEXAS 


ABB LANDIS 


Consulting Actuary and Counsellor 


CLARENCE L. ALFORD 
Associate Actuary 


WASHINGTON, D.C. | NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
10 Jackson Place, N.W. Independent Life Building 

















Frederic S. Withington 
F.A.1.A. 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Insurance xchange Bldg., Suite 948-949 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


SAMUEL BARNETT 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
INSURANCE LAWYER 


502 Forsyth Bldg. ATLANTA, GA. 














Conservation Specialists 


The Otis Hann Company, Inc. 


“Life Insurance Service’’ 


10 So. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 


References Covering Past 23 Years 





L. A. GLOVER & CO. 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 


29 South La Salle St., Chicago 














W. H. GOULD 


ACTUARY & EXAMINER 
SYSTEM REVISION 


75 FULTON ST. 25 FRANKFORT ST. 
NEW YORK 





I. M. RUBINOW, Ph. D. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
and STATISTICIAN 


1600 Bankers’ Trust Bldg. 
Philadelphia 


Workmen's Compensation 
Liability and Casualty Lines 
Industrial Funds, etc. 
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PAUL L. WOOLSTON 


INSURANCE EXAMINER, 
ACTUARY AND ACCOUNTANT 


MAJESTIC BLDG., DENVER, COL. 











JAMES H. WASHBURN, F.A.I. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
LIFE INSURANCE—Ordinary, Intermediate, 
Group, Industrial and Special Classes. 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
Expert Advice on Domestic, Tropical and 
Semi-Tropical Business 
Cable Address: Gertract, New York 
165 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 








FREDERICK A. WALDRON 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Designer of 
HOME OFFICE BUILDINGS 


Full Architectural and Engineering 
Services Available 








Tel. Hanover 6718 New York City 


37 Wall St. 
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| STATISTICS 


Annual statements, writings, can- 
cellation and reinsurance schedules, 
special calls and all work requir- 
ing the use of tabulating machines. 
Also overload work. Expert comp- 
tometer operators on short notice. 


FENWAY COMPANY, INC, 




















Whitehall 20 Vesey Street 
7796 New York 
Underwriters 


Statistical Bureau, Inc. 


We render complete statistical service 
and relieve you of the pressure of annual 
statement filing. 

We are also equipped to prepare can- 
cellation and reinsurance schedules, or 
handle any job where the use of tabulat- 
ing machines or comptometers is de- 


sirable. 
Phone: JOHN 1090 








50 John St. New York City 





the date of the accident. From the date of the 
accident, the insured should have been under 
the care of a physician and the location of the 
wound made it particularly difficult and danger- 
ous for the intestate to go about the duties of 
his occupation. 

There was sufficient evidence submitted to 
the jury to establish the extent of the disability 
suffered by the plaintiff. Judgment for the 
plaintiff affirmed. 

Traveler's Ins. Co. vs. Plaster (Supreme 
Court of Alabama), 98 South. Rep. 909. 


Manager of New Chicago Office of Metro- 
politan Casualty 

Cuicaco, Inv., April 21.—H. G. 
Jr., has been appointed manager of the casualty 
department of the Metropolitan Casualty Com- 
pany’s new office, 1545 Insurance Exchange. 
Mr. Magaral has had valuable training, start- 
ing in the claim office of the Royal Indemnity 
in New York. He then went with the Hart- 
ford Accident and Indemnity at the home office, 
later being sent to the Chicago office, from 
there he was transferred to Pittsburgh. More 
recently he has been superintendent of the Chi- 
cago office of the Phoenix Indemnity and its 
Tunning mate, the Norwich Union Indemnity. 


Magaral, 


Committee Reports 
(Concluded from page 28) 


the insurance laws embodied in the report are: 

1. The Commissioner of Insurance should 
have authority to approve of by-laws of fra- 
ternal insurance societies and changes in them 
hefore they go into effect. 

2. The fraternal rate law should be clarified 
and made more definite. 

3. The 
authority over fraternals. 

4. The Commissioner should have authority 
to institute actions for the removal of officers 
for misconduct and mismanagement. 

5. The law on loans to officers and directors 
of companies from the company treasuries 
should be strengthened and extended to restric- 
tions against loans to companies in which off- 
cers and directors are interested. 

6. The law on consolidation of companies 
should be strengthened to: 


Commissioner should have more 


(a) Give the Commissioner supervision 
over sending notices of meetings. 
(b) To require examinations before con- 
solidations are started. 
(c) To enforce the same regulations on 
consolidations for all companies. 
(d) To prohibit all side agreements. 

7. The Commissioner should be given 
authority over reinsurance of companies. 

&. No dividends which will impair the re- 
serve or surplus more than 2 per cent or divi- 
dends from contributed surplus should be 
allowed. 

9. Capital stock should not be permitted to 
he reduced except by approval of three-fourths 
of the stockholders and then only with the ap- 
proval of the Insurance Commissioner. 

10. The Insurance Commissioner should 
have more control over the sale and purchase 
of stock and brokers of insurance stock should 
be licensed by the Commisisoners. 

11. The Commissioner should be appointed 
receiver for insurance companies just as the 
banking superintendent is appointed receiver for 
banks. 

12. The Commissioner should have authority 
to make a physical examination of the value of 
securities deposited with the department in the 
amount of a company’s capital stock. 

13. The law on assessment companies should 
be revised to prevent extravagance and limit 
assessments to the actual need for funds. 


Dr. W. S. Bainbridge to Speak at Casualty 
and Surety Club Dinner 

At 6:30 this evening, April 24, the Casualty 
and Surety Club of New York will hold an 
informal dinner at the Machinery Club, located 
at so Church street. The speakers will be Dr. 
William Seaman Bainbridge, Spencer Welton, 
vice-president of the Fidelity and Deposit Com- 
pany of Baltimore, Md., and Edward Clark 
Carter, an international Y. M. C. A. worker. 
Dr. Bainbridge who has’ had many years of 
experience as a military surgeon, and has 
devoted much time to the study of post-war 
conditions, will speak on “Post-Peace War- 
fare.” 


4I 


W. L. Roeser Connected with Massachu- 
setts Bonding Company Again 


J. Patterson, resident vice-president of the 
Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Com- 
pany’s accident and health department at 
Saginaw, Mich., announces the appointment of 
W..L. Roeser as New England manager for the 
company's accident and health lines. He will 
have headquarters at 14-20 Kilby street, Boston. 

In order to take this position with the Mass- 
achusetts Bonding and Insurance Company Mr. 
Roeser resigned a connection with the United 
States National Life and Casualty of Chicago, 
as superintendent of agencies. For a number 
of years before his association with the United 
States National Life and Casualty Company, 
Mr. Roeser was agency supervisor of the gen- 
eral offices of the Massachusetts Company. Con- 
sequently Mr. Roeser has a thorough knowl- 
edge of the business and a large number of 
acquaintances in New England. In his new 
position he will handle both commercial and in- 
dustrial lines. 


London and Lancashire Opens New Office 

Cuicaco, Itt., April 21—The London and 
Lancashire Indemnity Company, New York, 
have opened new branch offices in Chicago at 
164 Jackson boulevard. R. R. Doble has been 
appointed manager of the new branch and W. 
S. Marsden, assistant manager. The offices will 
be fully equipped after May 20 to render ser- 
vice in all forms of casualty insurance, fidelity 
and surety bonds. 





PERSONAL ITEMS 











Kk. A. St. John, president of the National 
Surety Company, New York, left that organiza- 
tion’s home office last week for a trip to St. 
Paul, where he was called on account of the 
illness of one of the company’s: representatives 
there. Mr. St. John will look over conditions 
throughout Minnesota while in that territory 
and expects to return to his headquarters about 
the middle of this week. 


C. C. Spear, resident vice-president of the 
National Surety Company at Washington, 
D. C., was in New York city last week after 
coming from New Orleans, where he had staged 
a convention of ‘the ‘organization’s forgery 
hond men in the Southern district. Mr. Spear 
spent a few days at the home office and then 
returned to his post. 


S. W. Brewster, manager of the burglary 
department of the American Surety Company, 
has left for a two-weeks’ trip through the 
West, the object of which is to sell the burglary 
insurance idea and the company’s methods of 
handling the lines to the producers. He will 
visit the organization’s offices and explain the 
headquarters theories to the field men. 


FE. M. Linville, president of the New York 
Indemnity Company, returned to the home 
office last week from a trip to the Pacific 
Coast, during which he attended the National 
Surety Company’s convention out there and 
spent some time with Chairman William B. 
Joyce. 
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TO MEN WHO CAN QUALIFY 


We are offering some splendid OKLAHOMA 
and MISSOURI territory on a General 
Agency basis. 


The Farmers & Bankers Life Insurance Co. 
Executive Offices, Wichita, Kansas 




















Equitable Life Insurance Company 


of the District of Columbia 
ORDINARY AND INDUSTRIAL 


Established in the District uf Columbia, West Virginia, Ohio and 
Delaware 

President - . ; ‘: 4 : . : f ae P. BLAIR 

Vice President A JOSEPH SANDERS 

2nd Vice President (Agency Supervisor) . ‘ WILLIAM A. BENNETT 

Secretary ‘ : LLEN C. CLARK 

; . ~ P GILBERT A. CLARE 


Actuary 
Main Office, 816 lath § Street, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 














AGENTS WANTED 


To sell an unrestricted Accident and Health policy costing $12.00 
quarterly. Covers every disease and every accident. Liberal com- 


mission paid to live producers. 


GREAT NORTHERN LIFE INS. CO. 


H. G. ROYER, Pres. 
Cc. 0. o. PAULEY, Sec’y & Treas. 


Westminster Bldg 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








STABILITY AND PRODUCTIVENESS 


Vou will find nothing in Canadian securities to outclass the investments 
of The Great-West Life Assurance Company. ‘The wonderful progress of 
this company is based on their known stability and productiveness. 


THE GREAT-WEST LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Head Office - WINNIPEG 




















WE WANT AGENTS 


to push our five=-point-nine policies. 
Excellent Iowa territory and liberal 
contracts for men of good reputation. 


e “THE COMPANY OF CO-OPERATION” 
THE DES MOINES LIFE & ANNUITY CO. 


Home Office—Register Tribune Bldg.—Des Moines, lowa 














ILLINOIS LIFE| 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
JAMES W. STEVENS, Presiaent 


Greatest Illinois Company § 











NOW KEADY! 





The 1924 
LIFE AGENTS 
BRIEF 


Place Your Order Now 


All the valuable contents of last year will 
be included in this year’s publication and in 
addition will be 





A NEW FEATURE! 


A new table in this year’s book presents total 
premium payments and total dividends received 
on policies issued in 1910 and 1915 together with 
their surrender values at the end of the 10 and 
15 year periods, thereby showing at a glance the 
actual result in regard to cost to the policy- 
holder during these periods. 











This Vest Pocket Life Agents Brief is } 
the latest presentation of Life Insurance 
Facts and Figures. Every agent on his toes 
for business should place his order now. 


PRICE, $2.00 
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